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This Month's 


Ruth Guilder, M.D., and Louise A. Hopkins, 
B.A., of the Clarke School Research Depart- 
ment, have made several distinguished contribu- 
tions to the literature dealing with the testing 
and training of auditory function. 

“Billy’s Second Year of Progress” is a con- 
tinuation of the account of his first year, pub- 
lished in the November, 1934, Votra Review. 
Mabe! Nordstrom, Billy’s mother, lives in New 
Jersey. 

Anders Hansen, a contributing editor of the 
Votta Review, is Superintendent of the School 
for the Deaf at Nyborg, Denmark. His account 
of Danish work for the deaf began in the 
February Votta Review. 

Alice T. Coburn, Ruth .G. Best, Hazel W. 
Walker and Mary G. Kuhlman are teachers in 
the Alexander Graham Bell School, Chicago. 


It is a privilege to print an article by Laura 
Stovel, Editor of Hearing News and Director 


of the Everywhere League. 


Contributors 


Florence Trenholm Wickliffe Woolley is chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of the Wash- 
ington League for the Hard of Hearing. 

The articles which Florence Seville Berryman 
has contributed to the Vorta Review reveal 
her lively imagination and her wide range of 
interests. She works in the office of the 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth Witherspoon is a teacher of lip 
reading in the public schools of Richmond, Va. 

Already well known to Votta Review read- 
ers, although she has been a contributor only 
two years, Elizabeth Chambless sends her arti- 
cles and poems from Miami, Florida. 

Still another Washingtonian is represented in 
this issue. Guess who it is! 

The lip reading practice material this month 
is contributed by Frances E. Gwinn, Newton, 
Kansas; and Elizabeth Knowles, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Importance of Auditory Function 
Studies in the Educational Program for 
the Auditorially Handicapped Child” 


By Rut P. Guriper, M.D., anp Louise A. Hopkins, B.A. 


OW can the auditorially handi- 
H capped child benefit to the great- 
est possible extent from the re- 

cent advances in the physics of sound? 
How can the remarkable inventions in 
this field be most wisely incorporated into 
the educational program? Surely, these 
are questions which all of us, who are 
coming in close contact with these young 
people, are constantly asking ourselves. 
Not many years ago we with normal hear- 
ing felt that almost a miracle had hap- 
pened when we listened to our first 
broadcast over the air; now it seems 
the usual thing to listen to a concert 
from the Pacific Coast, or to a speech 
being delivered in Geneva. In this same 
short period of time, sound has been 
brought within reach of a constantly in- 
creasing number of individuals who have 
never heard a sound before. When we 
watch the preschool child being taught 
to listen, we come upon the moment when 
we know by his expression that sound 
has penetrated his consciousness for the 
first time. Among the entering pupils 
at the Clarke School last Fall was a little 
girl of five who had been using a hearing 
aid since she was three years old. In 
addition to group aids in use in the 
school, many pupils are purchasing in- 
dividual aids which may be used both in 
and out of the class room. Young par- 
ents are constantly asking: “Will John 
*Read at the 4th Annual Meeting of the Penn- 


sylvania State Conference for the Education of 
Exceptional Children at Harrisburg, Sept. 29, 1935. 





have a chance to use a hearing aid? 
Will he have more normal speech and 
voice than deaf children used to have be- 
fore the development of the present am- 
plifying devices?” 

The world has indeed moved very 
rapidly during the past two decades; 
scientists have penetrated far into the 
mysteries of sound transmission and 
sound amplification, and we are natural- 
ly finding in our schools many children 
with some usable residual hearing, who 
formerly would have been considered 
totally or profoundly deaf. How can the 
wisest use be made of this new “power” 
of hearing in the educational program? 
How are we to know when to hold out 
hope, and when to discourage false hopes, 
and how can the school give each child 
the maximum advantage of the residual 
hearing which he possesses? 

Going over the files of educational 
journals, we find that some years ago 15 
per cent was the proportion of children 
in schools for the deaf who could be 
helped through hearing; then 30 per 
cent was given as the proportion; and 
now we hear from across the water that 
it is 70 per cent.? Formerly, auricular 
training was given in a fifteen-minute 
period set apart just for listening. Now 
the sight-hearing method of education is 
being advocated for all pupils who have 
any usable residual hearing over the 
speech-sound range; that percentage prob- 
ably ranges between 45 and 50, accord- 
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CHART 1. 


MEAN HEARING CURVE FOR POORER EAR, WITH FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 


AT EACH PITCH, FOR A GROUP OF HAMPSHIRE COUNTY PUPILS WHO WERE BELOW 
NORMAL IN 4-A AUDIOMETER TEST 


ing to a study made at the National In- 
stitute in Paris* and according to our own 
investigations at the Clarke School.* The 
remaining 50 to 55 per cent, who cannot 
be helped through hearing in the actual 
discrimination of speech sounds, may be 
helped toward more normal accent, in- 
flection and phrasing through amplifica- 
tion by bone conduction, thereby acquir- 
ing a more normal rhythm of speech. 
As the result of a recent investigation in 
the London County Schools for the Deaf 
and Partially Deaf, Dr. Kerridge® feels 
that even 84 per cent may be “able to 
appreciate amplified speech.” It is a big 
jump from the fifteen-minute listening 
period for 15 per cent to education 
through sight and hearing simultaneously 
for 45 to 50 per cent of the pupils in 
schools for the deaf, and opportunities 
for more normal speech development 
for the remaining 50 to 55 per cent. 


Whether individual schools and indi- 


vidual teachers are ready to go all the 
way or not at the present moment, “hear- 
ing” is becoming an increasingly vital 
factor in the educational program for 
the auditorially handicapped child. It 
must be constantly borne in mind, how- 
ever, that auditorially handicapped chil- 
dren present a wide variety of types and 
degrees of hearing loss: the loss may be 
stationary, fluctuating, or progressive; 
there may be an even loss throughout 
the tone range or there may be a greater 
loss for high tones or for low tones; the 
child may hear some, all, or none of the 
speech sounds, if the speech-sound fre- 
quencies are sufficiently amplified. If the 
child’s education in the future is to be 
carried on largely through his hearing 
as well as his sight, the educational pro- 
gram should be built around a detailed 
knowledge of each child’s auditory de- 
fect. With the development of delicate 
audiometers for diagnosing auditory de- 
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fects, scientists have placed in our hands 
the tools which make it possible to base 
educational methods to an _ increasingly 
greater degree on individual differences. 
Audiometric findings must, however, be 
interpreted in conjunction with the re- 
sults of detailed tests of speech-sounds 
heard with and without amplification. 
Auditory function studies, including de- 
tailed audiometric and speech-sound tests, 
should, therefore, be looked upon as the 
foundation for the best use of the child’s 
residual hearing, and an essential part 
of the educational program of the future. 

In such a forward looking educational 
program, auditory function studies should 
serve three main purposes: (1) as a basis 
for selection within the community or 
the state; (2) as a basis for class divi- 
sion, in conjunction with mental achieve- 
ment, in special schools or special classes; 
and (3) as a guide to the teacher in 
work with the individual child. 


As a Basis for Selection Within the 
Community or the State 


In our weekly audiometric clinic for 
the school and preschool child from near- 
by towns, we are coming to realize that 
there is no absolute dividing line between 
the child already in a school for the 
deaf and the child who is falling behind 
in public school because of an undis- 
covered auditory handicap. During the 
past year, we have examined on the 2-A 
audiometer a group of children in Hamp- 
shire County who fell below normal in 
the 4-A audiometer test given in the 
public schools. In Chart 1 may be seen 
the mean hearing curve for 78 per cent 
of this group, who were also below nor- 
mal when given the 2-A audiometer test. 
In Chart 2 are a few individual audio- 
grams for pupils who have been referred 
to our clinic from regular classes in pub- 
lic schools. These examples could be 
duplicated in all our states at the present 
time; further instances have been given 
in a previous paper.® The audiograms in 
Chart 2 do not differ greatly from those 
for pupils with the larger amounts of 
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residual hearing already in a school for 
the deaf, as demonstrated in Chart 3. 

The need for an adequate program for 
the periodic testing of the auditory acuity 
of every school and preschool child 
would seem apparent. Well-child clin- 
ics, child guidance clinics, dental clinics, 
and many other agencies for the welfare 
of children have come into existence dur- 
ing the past few years in many states. 
Can we not hope in the near future for 
organized community or state programs 
for the early selection and educational 
placement of all auditorially handicapped 
children on the basis of detailed audi- 
tory function -studies? Such a program 
might well include: 


I. An annual 4-A audiometer test of 
every school and preschool child. 

II. A clinic or clinics to which would 
be referred for more detailed study of 
auditory function and recommendations 
as to. educational placement: 

A. all pupils falling below normal in 

the 4-A audiometer test; 

B. all pupils with serious speech de- 
fects; 

C. all pupils who, because of lack of 
school progress, become candidates 
for a special class or vocational 
school ; 

D. all pupils whose physical examina- 
tion reveals acute or chronic ear 
trouble; 

E. preschool children with retarded 
speech-language development. 

III. A clinic or clinics to which would 
be referred for detailed periodic study of 
auditory function and recommendations 
as to class placement, type of amplifica- 
tion and amount of acoustic training, all 
pupils in special schools or special classes 
for the hard of hearing, partially deaf, 
and profoundly deaf. 


Such clinics should be under the care 
of a trained scientific worker and an 
otologist, and ideally should function in 
conjunction with a psychological clinic, 
a speech clinic, and a pediatric or general 
medical clinic. On the basis of such a 
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detailed study of the individual child, 
recommendations should be made to the 
Educational Department of the individual 
school or to the State Board of Special 
Education regarding the child’s educa- 
tional placement, and to the school or 
family physician regarding follow-up 
treatment. The size of the school popu- 
lation and the distances to be traversed in 
the individual state would determine 
whether a single clinic or several clinics 
would be needed. Such a clinic might 
be developed in the state school or schools 
for the deaf, where half a day could be 
devoted to intramural work and the other 
half to extramural work, or it might 
function in such a way, each quarter of 
the year in a different section of the state. 


As a Basis for Class Division, in Con- 
junction with Mental Achieve- 
ment, in Special Schools 
or Special Classes 


The community or state having pro- 
vided an adequate program for the selec- 
tion and study of every auditorially handi- 
capped child, recommendations for school 
or class placement should be based on 
the results of such detailed studies. If 
the child is to be given maximum oppor- 
tunity to use the residual hearing which 
he possesses, it is important that he be 
placed in a group of children with simi- 
lar degrees of hearing loss. It is now 
generally recognized that the small hard 
of hearing child may develop what Dr. 
Macfarlan so aptly terms “attention deaf- 
ness,” superimposed on his original de- 
fect, if he is allowed to remain in a 
group with profoundly deaf children, and 
if he is not encouraged to make constant 
and maximum use of his residual hearing. 
It is also true that, in an unclassified 
group, the speech-language development 
and general school progress of the hard 
of hearing and partially deaf child will 
be retarded by the slower progress of 
the profoundly deaf child, as education 
is carried on to a greater extent through 
hearing, as well as sight. 

Class division on the basis of amount 
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of residual hearing, as well as mental 
achievement, is being attempted at the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf at Mt. 
Airy, at Central Institute’ and at some 
other schools in this country. Dr. Love® 
in Scotland and educators in Denmark 
and some other European countries® have 
been advocating such educational divi- 
sion for many years. During the past 
year, Donchex’® has presented a plan for 
selection and educational placement on 
the basis of residual hearing and speech, 
as well as upon intellectual capacity and 
achievement. Unfortunately, however, 
the majority of schools for the deaf have 
no such basis for classification at the 
present time. 

An analysis of auditory acuity in 100 
unselected pupils at the Clarke School 
shows at once that an average group in 
a school for the deaf is far from homo- 
geneous from the standpoint of amount 
and character of hearing loss (see Chart 
4), and that such a group must be com- 
posed of: (A) hard of hearing pupils— 
that is, pupils who can hear some speech 
sounds and acquire some speech spon- 
taneously; (B) partially deaf pupils— 
that is, pupils who, with suitable amplifi- 
cation, can be taught to listen to speech 
and to interpret some speech sounds; and 
(C) profoundly deaf pupils—that is, 
pupils who have little or no residual 
hearing over the speech-sound range, and 
who, therefore, even with amplification, 
cannot be taught to discriminate speech 
sounds, though they may be helped to- 
ward a more normal rhythm of speech. 
This is indeed a heterogeneous group 
from the standpoint of teaching through 
hearing, and some class division on the 
basis of amount of residual hearing would 
seem essential if each child is to be 
given the maximum advantage of the 
residual hearing which he possesses. 

As the result of our analyses, we have 
worked out the A, B, and C subdivisions 
on a definite mathematical basis, accord- 
ing to audiometric readings. A score of 
800, 100 for each of the eight pitches 
included in the test, is considered perfect 
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CHART 4. MEAN HEARING CURVE BY AIR CONDUCTION, WITH FREQUENCY DISTRIBU- 
TION AT EACH PITCH, FOR 100 UNSELECTED PUPILS AT THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


hearing. The individual’s score is based 
on the sum of his percentage of hearing 
at each of the eight pitches. This per- 
centage of hearing at each pitch is ob- 
tained by dividing the hearing loss in 
decibels by the figure denoting total loss 
at each pitch, multiplying by 100, and 
subtracting the resulting number from 
100. For example, a child’s hearing loss 
at 512 d.v. is 90 decibels. The total loss 
at 512 d.v. is 128 decibels. Ninety di- 
vided by 128, and multiplied by 100 
equals 70, the percentage of hearing loss; 
and subtracting 70 from 100, 30 is the 
percentage of hearing at 512 d.v. It has 
been found, after carefully correlating 
scores for a group of pupils with class 
work through hearing, that the following 
limits may be established: 


Score for Normal Hearing... 800-701 

Score for the Hard of Hearing 
(Subdivision A)... 700-426 

Score for the Partially Deaf 
(Subdivision B) _............ 425-226 


Score for the Profoundly Deaf 
(Subdivision C) 225- 0 


The results of speech-sound tests and any 
other available data should also be taken 
into consideration in the class division. 
We hope, in the near future, to study 
undér controlled laboratory conditions 
the speech sounds heard by each child, 
with and without amplification, and to 
correlate these findings with our audio- 
metric findings. 


For all classroom work, class division 
along the lines of the A, B, and C Sub- 
divisions should facilitate the sight-hear- 
ing method of education, speech-language 
development and general school progress. 
Each group could then proceed as nearly 
as possible along normal lines, and the 
hard of hearing and partially deaf child 
would not be held back by the slower 
progress and more mechanical speech- 
language development of the profoundly 


(Continued on page 116) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Billy’s Second Year of Progress* 
By Maset Norpstrom 


Lip Reading 


Put on your shoes 
Put on your socks 


Wipe your nose 
Wipe your mouth 


ILLY’S start in learning lip read- Shut the door Fall down 
& tp : , 
ing was secured with the aid of Give Father a kiss Run 
? , arte : d Love Mama Walk 
single objects; in his second year Comb your hair Jump 
of learning it was possible to use other er up a 
. 7 +(e it down y 
methods as well. Simple charts with pic ag Sittin acti 
tures of four or more objects were inter- Lift up your arm Welk lhe o eat 
esting to him, as were picture books, Come March like a soldier 
magazines and snapshots of himself and Questions: 
other people known to him. Our daily Do you want some orange juice? 
ig? ‘ k Do you want some fish? 
travels, whether driving in a car, or walk- Se sem. sant aon oeeanl 
ing at home, provided opportunities to Do you want some pineapple juice? 
teach him the names of familiar things _ you — some bread? A 
. o you wan ome ice cream: 
such as trees, flowers, house, boy, girl, Do te nhc. — a 
man, woman, dog, horse, airplane, truck, Do you want some milk? 
q ~ Do you want some soup? 
train, etc. y P 
im , D t ? 
Billy would sometimes request the name 7 con prs pa pn 
of a new or strange object, and would Do you want a banana? 
nod his head with approval when the eer = 
ere 1s the drum! 
name was confirmed by a second person. Where is the bathtub? 
He would take us by the hand on ex- Where is the lamb? 
ploration trips through the house, and a is ~ woman? 
would insist on being told the name of Where ‘s = girl? 
each object he would point out. Where is the boy? 
His ability to learn new words seemed — 1s - — ‘ 
e ° . . ere 1 e ele n 
to be increasing at this time. The fol- Where is che ry 
lowing is a fairly comprehensive list Where is the sheep? 
8 -f Pp 
of words and phrases he understood at the = Where is the pig? 
3 : Where is your thumb? 
end of the first two years of lip reading = Where is your arm? 
training at home: dite: 


Commands: 


It is raining today. 


See the doll. 


Wash your face 
Wash your hands 
Draw the water 
Get a towel 
You may go out 
Wave good-bye 
Throw a kiss 


Go to Father 


Go to the bathroom . 


Go to Mama 

Go to Grandma 

Go to Uncle Harold 
Go to Aunt Inez 

Go to Roy 

Go to Joan 

Go to bed 

Go to sleep 


Billy cannot go out. 

Mama cannot go out. 
Come in and eat. 

Here comes a train. 

See the airplane. 

See the bus. 

Billy is going to the water. 


See the baby. 

Billy is a big boy. 
Roy is a boy. 
Joan is a girl. 
Billy is not a baby. 
Father is a man. 
Mama is a woman. 


No, you cannot have a cracker. Billy is a boy. 


Get your pail and shovel. 





Pick up or get: your hat, coat, shoes, socks, 
sweater, leggings, rubbers, gloves, pants, under- 
wear, ball, boat, airplane, truck, dog, rooster, 
elephant, rabbit, shovel, bicycle, wagon, car, 
swing, comb, brush, chair, table, cup, fork, 
spoon, dish. 

*From approximately March 1934 to March 1935 


at which time he was not quite four years old. 
(See VoutTA Review, November, 1934.) 





We're going out in the car. 
We're going to see Roy. 
We're going to see Grandma. 


Father is going out. 
Billy is going out. 
Mama is going cut. 
It’s hot! One 
It’s cold. Two 


Orange Red 
Blue Purple 
Yellow 
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Ear Training 


Some of Billy’s ear training has been 
accomplished while riding in the car. At 
present it is:possible to attract his atten- 
tion by loudly calling his name from a 
distance of two or three feet. In the same 
manner he has learned ‘to distinguish the 
sound of a few words such as car, key, 
comb, cow, boat and horse. 

We have also endeavored to teach him, 
by talking close to his ear, the names of 
objects and persons while he has been 
seated looking at a book or magazine. 

Although Billy has reached the age 
where some children cease taking a nap 
in the afternoon, he still ‘requires this 
mid-day rest to eliminate the fatigue 
poisons produced during the morning. 
Someone suggested trying to arouse him 
from his nap ‘by letting him hear a loud 
noise. We tried ringing a cow bell a 
foot from his left ear. He awoke and 
clapped his hands on his ear in a pro- 
testing manner. We repeated the experi- 
ment the next day on his right ear but 
did not get any reaction until we had 
rung the bell loudly as close as possible 
to his ear. This confirmed our earlier 
experience with the hearing aid when we 
had discovered it was necessary to allow 
more volume for the right ear than for 
the left. 

On the fourth of July, in 1934, when 
Billy was three years old, we inadvertent- 
ly discovered that he not only heard but 
derived much fun from the explosion of 
firecrackers. He heard not only those 
close at hand but those within ‘thirty-five 
yards. The fourth of July is as exciting 
a day for Billy as it is for any adventur- 
ous little boy. 

Hearing Aid: 

During the past year Billy has learned 
to enjoy using the hearing aid. He wears 
it only at meal ‘times, which is the only 
time he remains still. 

It is apparent that when Billy is using 
the hearing aid ‘he speaks in a stronger 
voice, and he attempts more vowel sounds 
than at any other time. Occasionally he 
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attempts to imitate words spoken to him, 
He did well with the word “bread,” say. 
ing the first two consonants and the vowel 
perfectly several times. 

During the past year Billy has learned 
to enjoy listening to the radio with the 
aid of ordinary radio ear phones. He 
smiles while the music is playing, and 
sometimes his pleasure becomes so in- 
tense that he accompanies the music with 
a little singing of his own. 

Knowing that even a little hearing is an 
asset in learning speech, we have been 
thankful for every indication of hearing 
that Billy has shown. 


General Sense Training 


The sense training material that came 
with the Wright Correspondence Course 
has been learned, and reviewed many 
times. 

We have used other sense training ma- 
terials, some of them coming from the 
Woolworth stores. Billy liked the wooden 
alphabet :set which we used in duplicate 
for matching, and singly for developing 
the sense of touch. For matching, we also 
used anagrams. Following the use of 
these alphabet matching mediums, Billy 
developed an interest in the printed page, 
pointing out an “A” here or an “M” 
there. We later capitalized on this in- 
terest. 

Matching pictures was still the most 
interesting occupation for Billy. We add- 
ed the game of “Animal Lotto” and sup- 
plemented this several months later with 
expeditions to the zoo, carrying with us 
pictures of the unfamiliar wild animals 
which we compared with the live ones 
there. “Bird Lotto” followed. There was 
a greater similarity between the different 
birds than there was between the ani- 
mals, but Billy had no difficulty in match- 
ing them. 

Following the birds, we made up a set 
of butterfly pictures for our game. In 
some cases, the distinction between the 
insects was just barely visible, a slight 
differentiation in the coloring or in the 
marking being the only clue, but here 
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BILLY AND HIS LITTLE FRIENDS IN THE OUTDOOR PLAYROOM. BILLY IS IN THE SWING. 


again Billy had little or no difficulty. 

A child’s version of “Old Maid,” added 
to our repertory at this time, injected a 
humorous note in our game. 

As Billy evinced an interest in quan- 
tities we endeavored to teach him to 
count. We prepared a duplicate set of 
cards with from one to five strips of 
orange colored paper on it. We told him 
one, two, three, four and five. He learned 
to match these, and later became aware 
of the difference in quantity involved. 
We varied the set of cards with apples, 
oranges, beads, blocks and other objects 
of interest to him, so that he soon fell 
into the unconscious habit of counting. 
He observes that there is one horse, or 
two cows; he tells us he wants four 
crackers (one for himself, and one for 
each of his three little friends.) 

Outside the school period, Billy has 
discovered a world of sense training ma- 
terials. He likes to get down on his 
knees and blow a feather across the 
room, but he also delights in blowing 
out candles on a birthday cake; and for 
several years he has kept our immediate 
vicinity free of dandelion flowers that 
have gone to seed, by disposing of these 
silver-haired flowers with one or two 
powerful and well-directed puffs. 





He has noticed that the walls in our 
home are “rough” and has compared 
with them the texture of other coarse ma- 
terials. 

He has learned to beware of sharp 
things, such as needles, pins, knives and 
Mama’s scissors although he knows that 
his blunt-edged ones are quite safe. 

He realizes that the oven and radia- 
tors are sometimes hot, and he knows he 
must be careful of lighted matches and 
candles. 

He has observed that a flower has a 
scent, and will scarcely ever pluck one 
without smelling it. It is interesting to 
know that he enjoys the fragrance of per- 
fume as well as that of flowers. 

Billy is conscious and appreciative of 
vibrations. He will hold a tiny, motor- 
ized car in his hand and squeal with de- 
light while the little spring is unwinding. 
When he notices that the bulb of the 
radio is lighted he will place his finger- 
tips on the instrument, and will verify 
with a positive nod of his head that the 
radio is playing. He will place his 
hands on the floor of the car the better 
to enjoy its vibrations. He also enjoys 
the vibrations of the electrical household 
“servants.” 

Since Billy was an infant he has de- 
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rived a sensuous enjoyment from brush- 
ing his fingertips against the side of a 
clipped hedge. 


Speech 


Under the guidance of a speech teacher 
who visited our home once a week for 
several months, Billy learned a few 
sounds. With the aid of a candle, he 
learned the following breath sounds: 
wh, th, f, p. By utilizing his hearing he 
learned the sounds of o-e and ou. 

At school he had mastered the sounds 
of a(r) and m, and could say “arm” and 
“Mama.” 

The greatest benefit derived from thes” 
speech exercises is that they have kept 
Billy constantly articulating. He attempts 
to ask for everything by name, with the 
result that what he says is sometimes 
understandable. 


Reading 


When Billy was about two years old 
we attached name cards to some of the 
furniture in his room, and captioned the 
pictures there with their correct names. 
A cat was labelled “cat,” not “kitty” or 
“pussy.” 

After Billy had indicated an_ interest 
in the letters of the printed page, his 
father decided that he should start to 
learn to read. 

He cut out a series of appealing, hu- 
man interest pictures from magazines, 
and pasted them on cardboard. Then he 
made up a set of cards upon which he 
printed the correct name for each of the 
pictures. He then showed Billy the writ- 
ten symbol which corresponded with 
each picture. Billy soon learned to match 
the pictures with the words. 

Up to the present time Billy has learned 
to recognize about sixty words. 


Dressing 


Billy is able to put on his shoes and 
socks, but requires assistance with the 
lacing and tying of his shoe laces. He 
attempts to wriggle in and out of his 
underwear and outer clothing, but still 
requires supervision and assistance. 
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He is able, after a fashion, to brush 
his teeth, to comb and brush his hair, and 
to wash his face and hands without any 
supervision or assistance. 

He is able to put on and take off his 
gloves with ease, and can manipulate 
zipper fasteners, although buttons still 
give him trouble. 


General Activities 


As he nears the age of four, Billy is 
a happy, busy little boy. He plays out 
of doors with other children, and is al: 
lowed the freedom of the neighborhood, 
He has shown a willingness to play near 
his home and to watch out for cars and 
trucks when crossing our street, which 
has a dead end and little traffic. 

He has no difficulty getting along with 
the other children and enters into the 
spirit of their play with zest and en- 
thusiasm. He has learned to play con- 
tentedly, too, when there are no children 
around. 

He can “pump” his swing as fast and 
as high as any child in the neighborhood; 
he rides his little car about with great 
pride, and he has been riding his bi- 
cycle and pulling his little wagon about 
since he was two years old. 

His play is not limited to boyish ac- 
tivities, however, for he will sip imagi- 
nary tea with the little girls just as hap- 
pily as he will drive his tiny automobiles 
over imaginary roadways with the boys. 

He is a friendly child. He enjoys visit- 
ing the homes of his little friends, and is 
happy to receive them in his home and 
to share his toys with them. 


An Outdoor Playroom 


Nature lent herself graciously to con- 
verting the lawn back of our house 
into a playroom for Billy, for she lav- 
ished upon it the morning sun and the 
afternoon shade. A young oak tree in 
the very center of it forms a natural 
canopy under which to park doll car- 
riages, bicycles and other toys not in use 
at the moment. 


(Continued on page 117) 
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The Deaf in Denmark —II 


By ANDERS HANSEN 


Vocational Training 


HE Danish schools for the deaf do 
Tm give vocational training proper, 

but the schools in Fredericia and 
Nyborg lay great stress upon technical- 
manual training for their pupils. The 
girls learn needlework and housewifery, 
and the boys learn sloyd and metal work 
and some gardening. There are scout 
groups for girls and for boys in both of 
these schools, and their location (Nyborg 
on the Great Belt and Fredericia on the 
Little Belt) assures good opportunity for 
bathing and swimming in the sea in sum- 
mer. 

When the pupils have ended their nine 
years’ term, the majority of the boys learn 
a handicraft, despite the fact that most 
of them are from the country and return 
again to their hamlets. Some, however, 
prefer farm work. Hitherto it has not 
been very difficult to find artisans willing 
to train deaf apprentices. The majority 
of the boys prefer cabinet-making or 
tailoring, but some choose other callings, 
or even emigrate. Years ago an old 
Nyborg boy emigrated to Brazil. He was 
totally deaf and quite alone in a foreign 
country, but he learned to read, to speak, 
and to lip-read Portuguese! Another Ny- 
borg boy became a sailor. He ran away 
from the vessel in a port on the west coast 
of South America, wandered on foot across 
the country, and at last became “stranded” 
in Mexico, where he lived for some years. 
Now he is a fisherman in a Danish fjord, 
and has a little motor smack. 

The girls can easily find occupation 
either in housework or in sewing shops; 
the demand at present is greater than the 


supply. 
Homes for the Aged Deaf 
In Copenhagen there is a “working 


home” for deaf women, with accommoda- 
tion for 60. Some of the young graduates 


of the schools are engaged there and 
learn laundry work or dressmaking, and 
afterwards some of them stay on in the 
home, where there is also a special sec- 
tion for 25 elderly or disabled deaf wom- 
en. This institution was founded by 
Johan Keller some fifty or sixty years 
ago, and is economically well off. Out- 
side Nyborg is an asylum for disabled 
and elderly deaf men, which can accom- 
modate about 30 inmates. The state sup- 
ports both of these homes. 


Employment Problems 


The schools are generally fairly well 
in contact with all their old pupils. A 
voluntary committee of teachers assists 
in finding employment for the workless. 
An act of 1933 makes it compulsory for 
all citizens to join the state-supervised 
system of sick-insurance; consequently the 
deaf are also enjoying this advantage. 
Public provision against unemployment 
is very effective, practically all of the un- 
employed being assisted either through 
the various trade unions or directly 
through the social committee of. each 
parish in the country. 


Practical Cooperation between 
Schools and Parents 


On commencement day at the end of 
June, more than half of all the parents 
are present in our schools for the deaf. 
The state pays their railway fare, and 
the schools invite them to a good lunch. 
The parents enjoy going from class to 
class to see the demonstrations and to 
look at the things their children have 
made during the last semester. Afterwards, 
the parents hold a meeting to discuss 
matters of common interest, and the staff 
also takes part. They elect a parent- 
representative for each school. The feel- 
ing between parents, teachers, and foster- 
homes is very good. 
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Religious Training for the Deaf 


On one of the last days before break- 
ing up, the children from the upper grade 
are confirmed in the parish church of the 
town. One of the special clergymen for 
the deaf or a local pastor officiates. Prac- 
tically all the pupils belong to the na- 
tional Lutheran church, and have been 
baptized in infancy. The parents of the 
confirmees and sometimes other relatives 
are present. (The state pays the railway 
tickets of the parents who attend the con- 
firmation.) They are all guests at the 
schools for a good dinner that day, to- 
gether with the staff, the foster-parents, 
and a good number of former pupils who 
have come back for an annual visit to 
their old school and their former foster- 
parents. 


The state has provided generously for 
the religious care of the adult deaf. The 
country is divided into three sections, 
with a special clergyman for each. They 
are well paid, and their only duty is to 
serve their deaf parishioners. 


In the capital, Copenhagen, there is a 
special church building for the deaf con- 
gregation, 400 to 500 souls altogether, and 
the clergyman there even has an assistant 
pastor to help with work in the provincial 
towns of his district. A clergyman for 
the deaf resides at Fredericia, and another 
at Aarhus, Jutland. They fix Sundays 
for religious services at regular intervals 
in various towns, where the parish 
churches are at their disposal at set times. 
The deaf attend these services in the 
provinces very regularly. After the serv- 
ice is ended, they often assemble in a 
lecture hall of a big room in a hotel, 
where some of their former teachers come 
and lecture on topics of interest. A coun- 
try-wide benevolent association of hearing 
friends, “Effata,” often defrays the ex- 
penses of such lectures. 


Social Organizations of the Deaf 


The deaf in Denmark (and the same 
rule applies to the deaf in other Scan- 
dinavian countries) are looked upon as a 
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very respectable class of the community, 
They have many associations which they 
manage without the aid of hearing friends, 
Their athletic clubs sent representatives 
to the “Fourth International Games of 
the “Deaf” in London last summer. They 
have reading clubs, chess clubs, lecture 
clubs, etc. They have their own comfort 
able club house in Copenhagen, and this 
summer they are building a new one in 
Aarhus, where the town has given them 
a building plot, gratis. The deaf in 
Funan have collected more than 30,000 
crowns (about $6,675), and will build 
their own house next year in Odense, the 
birthplace of the famous Danish poet Hans 
Andersen. The town council has given 
them free ground. 

The total number of the deaf in Den- 
mark is calculated at about 2,000. The 
last official statistics gave 68 deaf per 
1,000,000 inhabitants. 


The Inheritance of Deafness 


The great majority of the adult deaf 
are able to earn their own livings, and 
most of them marry, generally with deaf 
consorts. though not a few of the par- 
tially deaf or semi-mute girls marry hear- 
ing husbands. The percentage of married 
deaf is greater than that of the hearing 
people. Generally they have but few 
children. 

The laws of heredity of course apply 
also in Denmark. At present the Nyborg 
school has several pupils whose parents 
are deaf or have deaf relatives. Recent 
legislation in Denmark, where the duty 
of the state toward the individual is very 
manifest, has consequently contemplated 
the right of the state to interfere and to 
try to prevent the birth of special kinds 
of handicapped children. An act of 1929, 
amended by a new act of 1935, contem- 
plates the sterilization of the feeble-minded 
and some types of the insane. It even 
allows the inclusion of cases of congenital 
deafness and congenital blindness; and 
the new act permits the deaf as well as 
the blind to ask for medical advice and 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The Association’s European Tour 


% 


LANS for the Associa- 
Pier European tour are 

gradually being shaped so 
that, before very long, the 
American Express Company will 
be able to mail booklets of in- 
formation to teachers. Inquiries 
have already come from many 
parts of the country, and the 
writers show great interest. 
Teachers who were already 
thinking of going to Europe 
this summer are pleased at the 
thought of going under such aus- 
pices. Those who had not con- 
sidered such a plan are waking 
up to its charms. 

Meanwhile, to help you decide, here 
are a few glimpses of places the tour is 
expected to include.- 

Whatever minor changes are made in 
the proposed route, there is no doubt that 
it will include Paris, for the oldest school 
for the deaf in the world is located there, 
and Paris itself is still, in spite of many 
changes, the city of all others for Ameri- 
can travelers. 

Holland will be one of the countries 
visited. In Amsterdam, time will be 
allowed for sight seeing, as well as for 
a full day at the school for the deaf. The 
old canals, Rembrandt’s house, the Queen’s 
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FLORENCE, ITALY 


Three days will be spent in Florence, the plan being to arrive 


there from Genoa, via Pisa. 
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LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 


Two days will probably be spent in this lovely spot, an_ entire 
morning being given to a motor drive along the shore of Lake 


Lucerne. 


palace, the Nunnery, the famous diamond 
factory, all will be visited. 

Several stops will be made in Switzer- 
land, both going and coming, and a good 
deal of time will be devoted to visiting 
the wonders of that marvelous country, 
as well as the schools for the deaf. Lu- 
cerne will be one of the cities visited, 
and a drive along the shore of Lake 
Lucerne will be arranged. 

The party will enjoy two colorful 
weeks in Italy, three days of which will 
probably be spent in Florence, the mag- 
ical city of the Medici. 

Every effort is being made to arrange 
the trip so that a maximum of 
sight seeing may be included. 
Fascinating sug gestions for 
changes in the itinerary have 
come from Mr. Hansen, of Ny- 
borg, Denmark, who will act as 
educational director of the tour. 
For instance: “I should think 
you might include Copenhagen. 
When you leave Berlin, if you 
go via Warnemunde across the 
Baltic to Gedser (two hours at 
sea) you will arrive in Copen- 
hagen early on Sunday morn- 
ing. We may then see the 
town, visit a home for deaf 








AMSTERDAM, HOLLAN D 


The School for the Deaf in Amsterdam will be visited, and a morn- 
ing will be free for sight seeing along the canals. 


girls, with the adjoining home for elderly 
women, see the ‘house of the deaf,’ even 
pay a flying visit to the state school for 
small deaf children (headmaster E. 
Forchhammer) and see some excellent 
museums, the harbor, etc., and then pro- 
ceed to Nyborg. Then you would have 
Monday for the Nyborg school, even an 
excursion to Hans Andersen’s nearby 
town, Odense. 

“If you can arrange to spend one and 
a half days in Copenhagen, we might go 
to Hamlet’s Castle at Kronberg, and from 
there by ferry to the Swedish town, Hel- 
singborg. The crossing takes about twenty 
minutes each way; and your American 
teachers will have set foot on 
Swedish soil. The landscape and 
seascape are very pretty.” 

Mr. Hansen’s suggestions are 
so tempting that it is difficult 
not to accept them without fur- 
ther discussion; but many 
things have to be considered, 
and anyhow, innumerable fas- 
cinating ideas crop up when a 
trip of this kind is _ being 
planned. The problem is to 
know what to leave out. How- 
ever, no matter what itinerary 
is finally decided on, it is a 
foregone certainty that what is 
left in will be worth seeing. 





There will be plenty of opportunity to see the city. 
by motor coach will be made to Versailles, ‘Malmaison, etc. And 
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More than one visitor has been 
heard to say that his trip would 
have been worth the money if he 
had had nothing but that marvel. 
ous Corniche drive over the 
mountains between Nice and 
Monte Carlo, where, pausing at 
the little village of La Turbie, 
and looking out across the in- 
credibly blue Mediterranean and 
up into the incredibly blue sky, 
he could see no line of division 
between the two. The Association 
is offering its members not only 
this, but also an opportunity to 
see Genoa, where the little boy 
Columbus dreamed dreams; Gen- 
eva, the center, yesterday and today, of an 
immense part of the world’s civil and re- 
ligious history; Florence, the home of 
Dante, of Savonarola, of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent—site of unsurpassed art treasures, 
city of fascinating shops; Venice, with the 
unforgettable Plaza of St. Marks, the 
smooth glide of gondolas, the tinkle of 
music at night across the Grand Canal. 
All these and many other scenes upon 
which to build memories are offered, along 
with the experience of professional visits in 
six or seven countries. The plan holds some- 
thing that no American organization has 
ever provided before. Those who wish to 
participate should make reservations early. 
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PLACE DE L’OPERA, PARIS 


Excursions 


a day will be spent at the National Institute for the Deaf. 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
[) A letter from Mr. A. G. K i 
who is in the midst of his first 
year as a full fledged teacher of the deaf, 
contains the following request: 

“Can you give me a few suggestions as 
to teaching arithmetic? My class, due to 
school conditions we can’t help, is not 
very well graded. I have four small deaf 
children learing to count, one girl begin- 
ning her arithmetic combinations, and six 
big slow boys and girls over sixteen, 
whose school days are numbered, but 
whose knowledge of arithmetic is appall- 
ingly scanty. They all come from poverty 
stricken homes. They will be shoved out 
to work as soon as their families can 
manage it. So I should like to cut out 
all frills, and concentrate on the abso- 
lutely essential arithmetic these young 
people need.” 

The address on your letter, Mr. A. G. 
K—————., is in a large city, where 
there must be many gatherings of teachers 
of retarded hearing children. Go to them 
whenever you can manage it. Go early and 
get a front seat. Methods used in 
teaching arithmetic to over age hearing 
children have many good suggestions for 
us teachers of 
deaf children. 
We, like these 
teachers, must 7 
goslowly,and — —— iad 4 
take extra — f— ir 
pains to make (7 an} 


things clear. 














The arithmetic facts needed in life re- 
main the same, whether the people who 
must make use of them are gifted, or 
average, or blind, or deaf. All of us 
need to know how to tell time and how 
to compute time. We should know how 
to calculate distances, and how to deter- 
mine the shortest distance between two 
points. We should know how to find 
house numbers, how to buy transfers for 
buses and trolleys, how to make change, 
how to budget and spend our money. 
Girls need measurements for cooking and 
dressmaking, the ability to determine cost 
of wools needed for knitting, etc., the 
ability to compare costs of various things 
to eat, costs of clothing, bed linen, prices 
of items on laundry lists, and so on. 


The boys have their shop work, which 
furnishes practical situations calling for 
measurements, and costs. Even the slow- 
est child soon realizes he must know his 
combinations in order to pay his carfare 
and for an ice cream soda, and the price 
of a movie ticket, or to calculate the lum- 
ber he must get and cut for a table. Even 
the most careless girl will understand, 
when she is making cocoa for nine times 
the number of drinkers the recipe is in- 
tended for, that she must know how to 
compute nine times two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar. 


Budgeting time is something I had 
never emphasized enough, I’m afraid, un- 
til one day I heard some teachers of 
retarded hearing children discussing how 
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important it was, how often a child who 
had half an hour—say—for writing a pa- 
per or a test, or doing some shop job, 
spent two thirds of the time on the first 
part of the problem, fussing over it, and 
then had no time left for finishing the 
task. Then I observed my own deaf pu- 
pils and saw that often this was their 
chief difficulty, too. 

Even the ten and eleven-year-old deaf 
children should have plenty of practical 
arithmetic every day. From teachers of 
retarded children I learned that there 
should be money (play money will do) 
at the disposal of the children, so that 
those who finish their work can go and 
count it and make change, pretend to buy 
and pay for things, and so on; that a 
clock-face the children can use them- 
selves, “playing” with one another, helps 
speed up the ability to tell time; that a 
diary or calendar for every child in the 
class—his own possession, to do with as 
he likes—is a big help in learning the 
days of the month, and seasons. Oid 
books, for him to find pages in, when 
another child calls for them, are a help. 
Keeping scores of games; keeping a rec- 
ord of absentees, and of the pupils pres- 
ent; counting in games; reading the ther- 
mometer; taking notes to all the teachers 
and calculating how many are on each 
floor—all these things are invaluable. 
The children like doing them, and they 
can observe their own growing proficien- 
cy. Osgood, my _all-time-record-slowest- 
learner-to-tell-time, I had almost de- 
spaired of, till Ben, his fellow pupil, took 
him in hand. Day after day, at intervals 
to five to ten minutes, I could hear Ben 
wane Osgood, requiring him to tell 

- him what time it was, and 
laughing at him scorn- 
fully when Osgood mixed 
up “of” and “after.” Os- 
good learned. 

From the teachers of re- 
tarded children I got an- 
other good idea, which I 
am glad to pass on to 


you, Mr. A. G. K——. 
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Have big cards printed with problems in 
addition or subtraction, or tables, or any. 
thing the pupils need additional prac. 
tice upon, and let those who finish the 
assigned task go choose one and work 
on it. Needless to say, the cards should 
be interesting, the work should be 
checked, and the pupil finishing the work 
outlined on a card should be handsomely 
commended, so that he will get the feel. 
ing of pride and security that comes from 
doing things right. 

Even the frequent counting that must 
go on with your small children can be 
made varied and interesting. It will not 
harm your older pupils to review their 
counting, occasionally. The ancient game 
of Caterpillar, played with chairs in a 
circle, one chair vacant, and the children 
“sitting” rapidly around not to leave the 
chair empty, can be turned into a beau- 
tiful counting game. Tossing the bean 
bag or ball is another. The child who 
misses his “count” must stand up behind 
his chair till some one takes pity on him 
and gives him another chance. Or, have 
a child stand before the class and count. 
Write a number on two slips of paper. 
Give one to the counter. Give the other 
to a selected child, who, when his nun- 
ber is reached, must run around the room 
and back before his classmates (except 
the counter) can catch him. Or have two 
children count on the blackboard and 
race to see who finishes first. Of course 
you will match your children, letting 
those of equal proficiency race together. 
Or let one child stand behind another, 
and count, the one in front asking “Did 
you count by twos? Did you count by 
threes?” and so on till he guesses right. 
Or let everybody walk and count his 
steps, or count the little ends of crayons 
that have to be thrown away, or count 
the papers to see if there are enough, or 
the cookies for the recess treat. 

Counting real objects, so modern edu- 
cators tell us, is better than counting 
sticks and pretending they are apples or 
cakes or sheep. I had a shock, one day, 
when we were counting things in the 
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room by twos, threes and 
fours, when one of my 
brightest little girls, count- 
ing by fours, told me there 
were forty-eight chairs, 
though there were twelve 
chairs, just as there had 
always been. She _ soon 
saw the absurdity of her 
counting result, but since 
that time I have tried to be more care- 
ful, watching to see that the children ap- 
plied their knowledge of counting cor- 
rectly. Counting by fours is a big help 
with learning the Four Table, but only 
if the child counting has a clear idea of it. 


Some experts tell us that counting, 
emphasized too much, will retard the 
children’s learning their combinations, 
that they will count instead of adding. 
Surely not, if from the first the teacher 
has been careful to give the combina- 
tions slowly, insisting that each is learned 
before the next is attempted, and if she 
has watched from the first for any signs 
of finger counting. The children soon 
realize that their combinations must be 
learned, and that the only way to master 
them is to learn them perfectly; and they 
take a pride in reeling off the ones they 
know. Of course, there is always that 
one boy (or girl) who is away behind 
the rest of the group, because he simply 
hasn’t put his mind sufficiently on the 
work; but if he is shut out of the inter- 
esting class drills, and made to study his 
particular combination difficulties while 
the others have group arithmetic, he soon 
improves. QO, yes, of course every pupil 
in your class has his own set of com- 
binations, on cards, with the answers on 
the back, so that he can study them when- 
ever the spirit moves him. Ollie, a fat, 
good natured, lazy boy, whom I taught 
several years ago, was such a favorite 
with the other children that they wanted 
him in every combination game they 
played. He couldn’t play, for he didn’t 
know his subtraction combinations well 
enough. As soon as he had mastered 17 
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-9, he mysteriously forgot all about 16-8, 
and so on. So the rest of the class, not 
from any suggestion of mine but simply 
because they liked. Ollie (Ollie was fun- 
ny!) appointed themselves tutors. Teach- 
er was thankful enough to cooperate, and 
whenever anybody finished his work he 
strode over to Ollie’s desk, and Ollie had 
to stop his present occupation and say 
his combinations. Those he missed he 
immediately had to write five times and 
repeat. It was a little hard on Ollie, and 
his other lessons suffered temporarily, 
and he complained bitterly to me, but his 
fellow pupils were able to do something 
for him that I couldn’t. They made him 
realize he must learn some things, whether 
he wanted to bother or 
not. When Ollie finally 
said the whole number 
of combinations perfect- 
ly we had a party with 
five-cent cups of ice 
cream and pretzels, but 
Ollie didn’t choose the 
Sa games. This classmates 
ay =~ felt that was their right. 
They had earned it. 


And I always feel that when the small 
deaf child has finally mastered his addi- 
tion and subtraction combinations, or his 
tables, he has learned a lot more than the 
sum of eight and five, or five times seven. 
He has conquered definite new difficulties. 
He has learned that he can conquer them. 


If we can show our deaf boys and girls 
that the arithmetic facts are necessary in 
their daily living they will try as hard to 
master them as they do to win the broad 
jump on Field Day. 






Keeping scores of games and Field Day 
events is practical arithmetic. So is sav- 
ing money for Christmas presents, and 
buying the presents. So is the record on 
a library card, the fines if the book is 
overdue. Railroad time tables and bus 
schedules help with the clock drills. 
Road maps, and speedometers and cal- 
culating the cost of gas for father’s car 
or the school teacher’s car, and going 
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with her to pay the garage bill, are useful. 
Sending things by parcel post, ordering 
groceries, estimating the cost of new base- 
ball suits for the team, or the cost of the 
class picnic, or party, or checking elec- 
+ tion returns, are all practical arithmetic. 

One of the best talks on teaching arith- 
metic I ever heard was given to a group 
of teachers by Mr. Edward I. Lipschutz, 
a teacher of big over-age hearing pupils 
in a Philadelphia school. He said that 
the first day, after vacations, he and his 
pupils talked over what they had been 
doing. Many of them had had odd jobs. 
Some of them had helped their fathers 
with their jobs. Housework, stripping 
tobacco, picking fruits and vegetables, 
huckstering, selling junk, boot blacking, 
selling papers, shoveling snow, doing 
hand sewing or cooking, or helping in a 
roadside dog wagon—out of all these 
situations was the 
term’s arithmetic 
planned and taught. 
WY It seemed a won- 
' derful idea to me. 
Your big deaf boys 
and girls have 
probably had some, 
if not all, of these 
same jobs, and will 
again. Why not talk over with them the 
arithmetic they have need of, and teach 
accordingly? 





Valentines Made by the Children 


Valentine Verse for Older Pupils 


If fairies made this valentine 
How pretty it would be, 

Of flower petals, moon beam gauze, 
And Jack Frost jewelry. 

The printed words would sparkle 
Like sunlight on the dew. 

But no good fairy could wish all 
Good wishes I send you! 


Verse for Medium Age Children to 
Send Home 


I made a red heart for you, 
And printed words to say 
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Somebody loves you dearly, 
This Valentine Day. 


Verse for the Small Children 
I love you. 
You are mine. 


I made you 
A Valentine. 


The Teacher Tries to Write 
That Paper 


A Tragedy in One Act 
Scene—Teacher’s bedroom. Teacher seated 
before typewriter. 


Characters—Any teacher and her family, 
friends, etc. 
Locale—Any place, anywhere. 

MorTHER (entering): O, aren’t you go- 
ing out tonight? Such a nice night, too. 
Seems when you work all day you ought 
to have your evenings for a little fun. 
I'd just let that old paper wait. 


TEACHER: Can’t. The Principal has to 
send them all in tomorrow. This is the 
last call. 


MoTHER (kindly): Well, then, dear, 
why didn’t you start it sooner? Will you 
get any money for it? No? Then why 
do you have to write it? I thought 
maybe you and I would go to Uncle 
Bill’s tonight. But Ill just stay home. 
Never mind. I can’t drive the car my- 
self. Or maybe Ted will take me. 


TEACHER (forcing a patient manner): 
I couldn’t do it before. I had forty test 
papers to mark last night, and the pro- 
gram for the parents’ meeting to make 
out the night before, and— 

Mortuer: All right, dear, I won’t both- 
er you. Go ahead and get it done, fast. 
Maybe we can go to Uncle Bill’s after- 
wards. (She goes out and closes door, 
as telephone rings). 


TEACHER (typing furiously): One of 
the chief obstacles to good speech is a 
faulty CH. If a child learns to say 
“shursh” for instance, it is doubtful if he 
will ever get—ever get—O, what is it, 
Ted? 


TeD’s VOICE (somewhat muffled): An- 
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swer that “phone, will you? I’m in the 
If it’s Stella, tell her I'll be 
Had to work late. 


Comes back a mo- 


shower! 
there as soon as I can. 


Teacher goes out. 


ment later. 
TEACHER: It isn’t Stella, Ted. It’s 
the tailor. Wants to know which suit 


you decided on—the blue or the brown? 
Tep: Brown, of course. Tell him he’s 
a nitwit. 
Teacher returns a moment later. 
down again before typewriter. 
TEACHER: If he will ever get—get— 
yes, mother? 


MotHER: Here is a letter from your 


Sits 


Aunt Carry. Thought you'd like to read 
it. 

TEACHER: Thanks. -—If he will ever get 
a proper— 


The door bell rings. Teacher pays no 
attention, but a second later her small 
nephew opens the door and thrusts in 
the dog. 

NEPHEW: Keep Dash, will you, while 
the electrician is here? Dash doesn’t 
like him, and he’s fixing the refrigerator, 
and mother sent for him on an emergency 
call, and he’s in an awful hurry—(He 
goes out and shuts the door). 

DasH (jumping up and clawing type- 
writer): Bow! Wow! Gr ow! 

TEACHER: Nice doggy, Dash. Lie down. 
Well, then, sit down!—if ever he will 
get a proper SH—no, Ch—O, good 
gracious! Now I’ve got to do this page all 





over! No, Dash, I can’t play ball now. 
No! 

DasH: Bow! Bow! Wow! Wow! (He 
claws at her joyfully). 

MoTHER (entering): How are you 
getting on, dear? Not very well? O, I'll 
take the dog. Here, Dash! (She goes 


out with dog). 

Ted bangs on door. Enters. 

Tep: Say, sis, what do you think of this 
tie with this suit? Too loud? How 
about lending me five dollars till Satur- 
day? ©. K.? Thanks. G’by. 

TEACHER (typing fast) : One of the chief 
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obstacles—no, you wouldn’t say obstacles. 
Difficulties. That’s the word. No, hind- 
rances. That’s better. O, good heavens! 
What is it, now? Who is it? 

TEACHER’S MARRIED SISTER (with dig- 
nity): Never mind. I’m sorry I disturbed 
you. I was only going to show you these 
bargain stockings I got at Wanamaker’s 
today. Thought you might want some. 
She retreats with hauteur, and closes 
door. Teacher goes after her. 

TEACHER: O, Kit, don’t be mad. I 
didn’t mean to be cranky. But I’ve got 
to get this paper on CH in by tomorrow. 
And I just can’t get it done. Seems as 
if there’s no chance— 

Married Sister, mollified, comes back 
and sits down. Teacher hides dismay. 

MarRIED SIsTER: Well, it will only take 
a moment to show you these. See? All 
silk, and only ninety cents. Lovely col- 
ors. QO, there’s the door bell! Ill go. 
You go on with your paper. 

TEACHER:—Hindrances to good speech 
—good speech—O, if I only dared lock 
the door! Ch, and its vocal J (She types 
madly). Well, Kit? 

Marriep SISTER (opening door softly 
and speaking in a whisper): It’s the Ban- 
queteens. Come for the evening. You'll 
have to come down. Just for a few mo- 
ments, anyway. And then excuse your- 
self. If you must—though I don’t see 
why you always have to be working at 
night! Grace Banqueteen is a teacher, 
too, and she has every evening free! 
Well, then, finish, and then come down. 
You'll be done in a few minutes more, 
won't you? You've been writing that 
paper ever since supper! 

TEACHER:—Hindrances to writing—no, 
not writing—good speech—O, glory! She 
tears paper out of typewriter and throws 
it in waste basket. Yli have to do it after 
this family is in bed and asleep! And 
by that time I’ll be so tired it will be as 
dry as toast! Yes, mother. Yes, I’m 
coming! Yes, right away! O, the Ban- 
queteens? How lovely! Hello, Grace 
and Bob! So nice of you to drop in! 
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The Bell Walkaway Circus* 


By Auice T. Copurn, Ruta G. Bost, Haze. W. WALKER, AND Mary G. KUHLMAN 


The Clowns 


ERRY and Ray are “natural born” 

clowns. Without any coaching, they 

appeared in one number on _ the 
program just to perform as the spirit 
prompted. Dressed in striped sweaters, 
old knickers, and stuffed socks, they en- 
tered with a doll buggy, doll, ball, and 
balloons. They went through a series 
of slap stick stunts which were a howling 
success, because they were so perfectly 
natural. 


At the same time, Bill and Jack, on 
stilts, strolled across the stage, conversed 
with each other and the spectators, and 
laughed at the clown’s antics. Jack had 
seen a picture of stilt walkers in the 
National Geographic Magazine, and asked 
that he and Bill be allowed to perform 
on stilts. They practiced diligently un- 
til the danger of accidents seemed re- 
mote; and together they planned their 
costumes. The girls in the class mea- 
sured to find out how many yards of 
cloth were needed for such long-legged 
giants. The amount was staggering, but 
the girls sewed the long seams for trous- 
ers and skirt. Bill was a woman in a 
blue cambric skirt, made very full, a 
white blouse, and a large, black picture 
hat. Jack was Uncle Sam in five feet 
of blue and white trousers and a high 


hat. 


Jungle Animals 


The group who carried out this activity 
was composed of some backward deaf 
children who have had rather a poor physi- 
cal start in life, in addition to being deaf. 
Also, since they all have parents who 
have waited upon them too much, they 
lack initiative, and have had little incli- 

*Continued from the December VoLTA REVIEW. 
A term paper submitted in an activity curriculum 


course at Northwestern University, in the spring 
of 1935. 


nation to conceive or express ideas of 


their own. 

Their teacher wanted this group to 
work out somthing they could do them 
selves, something that would make them 
feel an essential part of the show. They 
had never really been in anything before, 

They had been learning the names of 
animals, and had been bringing in pic 
tures of different animals from papers 
and magazines. They had made a scrap 
book of these pictures, so the circus idea 
fitted in very nicely. They collected cir. 
cus pictures. Some of them had been to 
a real circus; and they began to talk 
about what they could do for a stunt. 
One little girl found a picture of a 
giraffe made of two children, and sug- 
gested that they could have two giraffes. 
But this left one boy out. He went to 
the book and found a picture of an 
elephant, and said he would be that. A 
suggestion from the group was a new 
thing, and the teacher clung to it, al- 
though not quite sure herself of its suc- 
cess. 

The giraffes were made out of orange 
material, doubled and stitched to cover 
two children, one standing in front, the 
other leaning over, with his hands on 
the first child’s shoulders. Brown spots 
were painted on this material. One of 
the little boys was concerned about the 
tails, and studied the pictures of real 
giraffes to see what kind of tails they had. 
He took some brown cloth and made a 
very nice tail, which he sewed on. 

One of the older deaf boys was called 
in to draw a giraffe’s head on brown 
paper. This was cut out, traced onto 
heavy cardboard, and cut out with sharp 
razor blades. The heads were painted 
orange with brown spots, to match the 
cloth bodies. We had no orange paint 
to match the cloth, and here a little work 
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in color mixing came in. The children 
were interested in finding out that a little 
red added to the yellow they already had 
made a paint that began to look like the 
color of the cloth. 

The question of the eyes came up, and 
it was decided, after some talk, to use 
hard rubber balls. These were bought 
at the ten cent store, cut in two, and 
painted black, with white centers, after 
which they were glued to either side of 
the heads. 

Pant legs were cut out of orange 
cloth, and painted with brown spots for 
the giraffes’ legs. When the question of 
sewing came up, a little girl suggested 
a big girl in the sewing room, and she 
was sent up to ask the sewing teacher if 
the big deaf girl could do the sewing 
for us. The codperation between the 
large deaf children and the little ones 
was very interesting. 

When we tried the suits on, we changed 
our boys and girls from “people” to 
“animals,” and these words were fixed in 
their minds. A deaf child’s vocabulary 
is built word by word. 

The question came up as to how the 
heads were to be held. One boy got 
some sticks, nailed them to the sides of 
the cardboard and painted them orange 





THE THIRD YEAR DEAF CHILDREN WORKED UP THEIR CLOWN DANCE BY LISTENING TO 
MUSIC THROUGH A MULTIPLE HEARING AID. 
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so they would not show too much. They 
worked very well. The heads swayed a 
little, but it made them seem more 
realistic. 


Next, we started to fix the elephant. 
All the children took a keen interest in 
this. A square cracker box was covered 
with gray material; square holes were 
cut out for eyes, and a long trunk stuffed 
with cut up newspaper was sewed on. 
This was wired so it would turn up. Big 
ears were wired to the sides of the box 
head. A big, loose gray suit was made, 
which covered both the hands and the 
feet of the child wearing it. He made a 
tail, stuffed it with some of the news- 
paper and sewed it on. He made quite 
an effective two legged elephant. 

During this time, the gym teacher had 
been coéperating with us, and had taught 
the children a simple little step which 
they had been practicing at odd moments. 
It had to be simple because these children 
had poor motor control, and we did not 
want to discourage them. Their final 
stunt was to walk onto the stage with 
this simple step, while the gym teacher 
was playing a silly tune on the piano. 
They walked around and walked off, and 
brought a laugh every time. 
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It was interesting to see how many 
things developed out of this activity: 

A. An attitude of interest. To the 
teacher this was the most important thing. 

B. Codperation in their own class and 
with the whole department. 

C. Language work, stimulating read- 
ing. 

D. A keener power of observation. It 
was interesting to watch them, during 
rehearsals, criticise the other children. 
One boy insisted that the bears were not 
standing correctly, and he walked up on 
the platform and showed them how to 
do it. 

FE. An interest in and a fine begin- 
ning for further dramatic work. 


The Rhythm Band 


The rhythm band was made up of a 
group of seventeen hard of hearing chil- 
dren from the third and fourth grades. 
They wore white costumes with snappy 
red and white capes, and red caps. They 
marched in and took their seats on the 
platform, playing for the parade which 
opened the circus. The instruments used 
were four drums, four triangles, three 
xylophones, four tambourines, and two 
bells. The children enjoy this work very 
much. It helps them to keep in normal 
touch with music. Even the meningitis 
cases, who get practically nothing through 
their ears, enjoy the feeling of the 
rhythm. 


Lollipops 


This group of children were also hard 
of hearing, and were members of the 
class using the Sonotone. Ten out of 
ninety had been found who could sing 
true to scale. They learned the song, 
“The Good Ship Lollipop,” for their part 
of the circus. They worked out their own 
costumes, which were white dresses for 
the girls and white shirts and trousers 
for the boys. Coverings for their heads 
were made out of sheets of cellophane 
of different colors, and these were tied 
around their necks to represent lollipops. 
These children gained from this work: 
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A. The knowledge that voices mug 
be stronger when used in a large room 
Their voices have a tendency to be weak, 
and the practice was valuable. 

B. Experience in planning and making 
costumes. 


The Greeting 


The greeting was an original rhyme 
repeated by three fourth grade deaf chil 
dren in costume. One boy was dressed 
as a clown in a suit of many colors and 


a funnel shaped cap made of red paper; 


The other boy, who was caretaker of 
the animals, wore a white suit and a red 
cap. The girl was dressed as a Gypsy 
fortune teller, wearing a full orange skirt, 
a white blouse, a red apron and turban, 
She wore large round earrings and many 
bracelets. 
The rhyme follows: 


Bell’s Walkaway Circus 
Has just come to town; 
A wonderful show 

Of wide-famed renown. 


Acrobats and dancing bears, 
And funny clowns galore; 

And animals of every kind— 
You couldn’t wish for more. 


We’re glad you’ve come to see us, 
And I’m sure you will agree 
We’ve quite the finest circus 

That you will ever see. 


Trained Horses 


The trained horses, Spark Plug and 
Beelzebub, had gay chintz heads made 
over a foundation of heavy wire. Their 
bodies were of brown cambric, and their 
feet were wound with strips of the same 
material. Raffia tails were attached. 
Each horse was animated by two boys. 
The horses were in charge of a ring: 
master, who wore gray riding breeches, 
black boots, a bright red coat and a 
silk hat. 

When Beelzebub was asked whether 
he liked sugar, he replied with a most 
realistic neigh. Both horses gave an 
swers to arithmetical problems by nod 
ding their heads or stamping their feet 
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the correct number of times. They showed 
their ability to distinguish colors by nod- 
ding, “Yes” or “No” when the ring- 
master held up papers of various colors 
and asked “It this red?” “Is this green?” 
etc. Their stunt was concluded with a 
dance and an elaborate bow. 


The Menagerie 


The trained menagerie consisted of a 
dog, a cat, a rat, a bear, a lamb, and a 
rabbit, directed in their performance by 
a clown in a suit that was half black 
and half yellow. A pattern for a sleep- 
ing garment was used in making the cos- 
tumes of the animals, and ears and tails 
of appropriate sizes and shapes were 
added. The dog was white and brown, 
the rat was gray, the cat was black, the 
bear was brown, and the lamb was white. 

Each animal climbed upon a stool and 
made a speech. At first, there was con- 
siderable dissension in the menagerie, but 
finally all decided to be friends, and, 
joining hands with the clown and one 
another, they danced around in a circle. 
The children who impersonated the clown 
and the animals were hard of hearing. 





THE TIGHT ROPE WALKER PROVED WHAT TRAINING WILL DO TO DEVELOP THE 
CENTER OF BALANCE. 





The play was taken from “Plays and 
Comedies for Little Folks,” by Marie 
Irish; A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 


Tight Rope Walker 


Our tight rope walker, one of our 
older girls, proved what training will 
do to develop the center of balance. As 
a result of spinal meningitis, this child 
had lost both her hearing and her sense of 
equilibrium. Her rope was a four inch 
plank across two circus stools, and was 
about a foot from the floor. She walked 
across safely, waving her arms from side 
to side. She wore, over her gym suit, 
a skirt of two layers of crepe paper, and 
over that a double ruffled skirt of yellow 
tarletan, edged with gold braid. Her 
basque was of diagonal plaid chintz. 
Socks and gym shoes completed her cos- 
tume. She carried a tiny purple parasol 
in her right hand. 


Specials 


As we have a scarcity of older boys 
in our department, two of the girls, 
dressed in white suits and caps, served as 


(Continued on page 119) 
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“A Halo of Stillness” 


By Laura STOVEL 


Morrow Lindbergh’s “North to the 

Orient.” Swift reaches into space; 
deft strokes in personality portrayals; a 
warmth of heart that replaces the word 
“foreigner” with “friend;” a sense of 
elevation and latitude, measured not only 
by instruments but by flights of the im- 
agination. Then there is in the book one 
litle phrase which should take on 
added meaning for us whose ears go limp- 
ing through life. It is: “A halo of still- 
ness.” 

She uses the phrase in describing a 
Japanese water color: “In the left-hand 
corner of the canvas, a bird ruffled and 
wet by the rain, a few tufts of grass and 
flowering weed. The rest of the canvas, 
bare. . . . Washed in space, they stood 
out, vivid and alone, a halo of stillness 
about them. Perhaps, I thought, this is 
how the Japanese see everything in na- 
ture, always with a halo of stillness, and 
therefore always beautiful.” 

Perhaps it is a travesty to make a more 
literal application of her beautiful figure 


Tier is no other book like Anne 


of speech, but the four words, “a halo of 


stillness,” called up so many associations 
that I felt impelled to put them down on 
paper. 

First of all, there came to mind the 
old colonial gardens that grace the Pal- 
ace of the Governors at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. One canot recall them without 
pleasant memories of the faint, spicy 
perfume of boxwood which fills the air. 
It was last summer that Harriet Montague 
and [| strolled down the gravelled paths, 
stopping now and then to rest on the 
garden benches and wonder vaguely and 
discuss idly what there was about flower- 





ing crape myrtle and boxwood hedges 
to create such a feeling of peace. Every 
one comments on the beauty and dignity 
of the place; I have known but one other 
person who mentioned its quiet peace. 
“A halo of stillness” was there. As a 
matter of fact, the gravel crunched be- 
neath the feet of many sightseers and 
there was the usual light chatter, but it 
was lost on us. We were conscious only 
of the quiet lagoon, the graceful weeping 
willows, the terraces covered with peri- 
winkle, the brilliant crape myrtle, and 
the dark boxwood. 

Fast on the heels of this mental picture 
came another one, utterly different. I was 
back in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
viewing that marvelous collection of 
paintings by masters ancient and modern 
which was displayed there during the 
Century of Progress Fair. Throngs of 
people moved about, pointing, comment- 
ing, shifting this way and that. For once 
I could have shaken hands with John 
Ferrall, and remarked honestly that I was 
glad I couldn’t hear. 

One should go to an art gallery alone, 
or with a friend who will leave one 
alone. Small talk has no place in front 
of a great picture or a noble piece of 
sculpture. Bromidic remarks at such a 
time are as welcome as static during a 
radio program of grand opera. Because 
of the quiet which was mine to command 
with the mere click of a rheostat, I could 
go from room to room, reveling in the 
rich colors and spirituality of El Greco; 
the grace which Reynolds imparted to his 
subjects; the serenity of Hobbema’s land- 
scapes. Surely a halo of stillness was 
there, and it seemed to reach back into 
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the centuries to the time of El Greco him- 


self. 


Speaking of art, I sometimes wonder if 
we of the lame ears fully appreciate the 
pioneer work of Jane Walker of New 
York. More than any other one person, 
she has pointed out to the hard of hear- 
ing the broad vistas which open up to us 
through a knowledge and appreciation of 
art. Year after year, she goes her quiet 
way, giving lectures to lip readers at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art or in 
some nearby city. She has also con- 
ducted institutes for teachers of lip read- 
ing, who have gone back home to add a 
cultural richness to their lip reading les- 
sons. We owe her a debt of gratitude. 
And we owe it to ourselves to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to study 
great examples of painting and sculpture 
and to refresh ourselves with the halo of 
stillness they afford. 


Association of ideas is a valuable attri- 
bute of the mind. It aids memory and 
memory adds to our happiness—well, 
often it does. Just now this subject 
brings to mind a letter recently received 
from a friend. 


“Yesterday,” she wrote, “the University 
students gave Handel’s Oratorio, The 
Messiah, in the college chapel. There 
were an orchestra and a chorus composed 
entirely of students. It was quite an am- 
bitious undertaking, but they sang with 
sincerity and fine feeling. Having heard 
it often, my thoughts were busy, as I 
listened, with what lay behind all of that 
beauty. Each instrument—violin, cello, 
flute, organ—must at one time have been 
born as an idea in a man’s mind in a 
silence and wonder too profound for any 
external interest to enter. The instru- 
ment did not come complete from any 
one person; different people contributed 
to make perfection; but in all, the crea- 
tive work took place in quiet. Even as 
George Barrerre of our own day is ex- 
perimenting with a platinum flute to see 
if it will not produce sweeter music than 
a silver one.” 
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There it is again—a halo of silence, 
And, speaking of creative work which be. 
gins in silence, I am reminded of the 
paper which Mr. Frederick M. Duckles 
of Sacramento gave at our Chicago Con. 
ference in 1933. He called it “Creative 
Silence.” It should be read in its entirety, 
One thing which he said and which I like 
to remember is this: 

“Christ, Confucius, and Mohammed 
drew out of long repeated periods of 
solitude the thoughts and plans and in. 
spiration of their religious movements. 
Today we find Kagawa and Gandhi, so- 
cial and religious leaders of Japan and 
India, participating in this one great es- 
sential for creative service and _ leader- 
ship—the silent hours. 

“There is not one of us but could bet- 
ter his environment, his job, his circle of 
influence, if he would devote his time of 
solitude to constructive creative thoughts 
for service.” 

We are all too ready to accept busy- 
ness as a virtue. Perhaps our education 
is to blame, for we have had instilled 
into us over and over the idea that we 
learn to do by doing, and seldom is it 
suggested that being is also important. 
Charles A. Ellwood, Professor of Soci- 
ology at Duke University, says in a re- 
cent article in the Journal of the National 
Education Association, “Men learn their 
most difficult social adjustments, not by 
doing, but through their imagination.” 

Here we are, struggling with our social 
adjustments. Perhaps some quiet, creative 
thinking in our imposed halo of silence 
will bring an improved philosophy of 
life and a better ability to use our all too 
unused capacities for imagination and ap- 
preciation. 

I have just one more comment to make 
on Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s book. I 
feel certain that John Ferrall has not read 
it. Certainly if he had, he would be 
making merry with these phrases, “Al- 
ways with a halo of stillness, and there- 
fore always beautiful. “He would say 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Hearing With Deaf Ears 


By FLorENCE TRENHOLM WICKLIFFE WOOLLEY 


TT vn affords a 
very good de- : 
scription of my in gives 
state of mind when 
I went out to pur- 
chase my first hear- 
ing device. Hope had 
waved its silver pin- 
ions and my mind 
was full of dreams 
in which there was 
no deafness. My dreams were short lived, 
for my first disappointment occurred 
when I saw what the instrument was like 
and learned that I not only had to wear 
a large black biscuit on my ear, but also 
a transmitter and a battery and yards of 
black wire. I didn’t think it would be 
possible for me to navigate with such 
a hindrance, so it was all packed in a 
good sized leather case and I went 
around looking like a telephone operator 
with her lunch box. My next disappoint- 
ment was when I found out that I did 
not get along much better using the in- 
strument than I did without it. I con- 
sidered that an excellent excuse for not 
using it, and put it carefully away on 
the closet shelf. So for a year and a 
half, while the instrument collected dust, 
hope went to sleep in that black box. 

I have always been blessed with an 
insatiable curiosity and I cannot think 
of anything more detrimental to my peace 
of mind than to miss what is being said. 
Therefore, it was a bitter cup that life 
gave me to drink when I lost my hearing. 
I tortured my family and friends with 
millions of questions. After a year and 
a half of that, they all agreed that it was 
essential for me to hear, because we were 
all going crazy. So the quest began 
again, and Hope decided that she had 
slept long enough. From then on I was 
in heaven and hell with one instrument 


eyes flit, 


no bloom 


Sweet Hope! 
shed, 


head. 


When by my solitary hearth I sit, 
And hateful thoughts enwrap my soul 


When no fair dreams before my mind’s 

And the bare heath of life presents €TI- 
Ethereal balm upon me 
And wave the silver pinions o’er my 


“To Hope’’—John Keats 


after another. I took 
up the study of lip 
reading, graduated, 
and became a teach- 
I settled down 
to an existence which 
was livable only be- 
cause there was no 
other alternative. I 
know now that I did 
not get all I should 
have from those former instruments, but 
at least they were partly to blame. They 
enabled me to hear a person’s voice, but 
without lip reading I could not under- 
stand a word. They gave me no distance, 
and when the “Talkies” took the place 
of silent pictures I thought my moving 
picture days were over. I have from 80 
to 82 per cent loss of hearing, so without 
an instrument I am in a world of abso- 
lute silence, unless the sound is an inch 
or two from my ears. However, if those 
instruments had no other advantages, 
they at least gave me the benefit of sound. 
And that brings me to the real subject 
of this article. 

Do you know that to everyone, except 
those born totally deaf, “hearing” is just 
as necessary to physical well being as 
walking, seeing, eating, etc.? Of course a 
person can live without ‘walking but he 
cannot live a normal, healthy life; the 
same applies to the other functions. | 
know that a great many of my friends 
will become indignant and say that the 
lack of hearing has no effect on their 
physical condition. I beg their most 
humble pardon and disagree. In the 
first place, every hard of hearing person 
suffers from some form of nervousness, 
which unconsciously he acquired with 
his loss of hearing. In the second place 
he lives under a constant strain that is 
anything but beneficial. And in the 
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third place his mental attitude is not, 
and cannot be, that of a normally hear- 
ing person. All of this has a tendency 
to cut him off and leave him in a little 
world of his own, partly because he 
could not find any way to prevent it, 
but mostly because he was sensitive. The 
hardest thing for the hard of hearing per- 
son to say is, “I cannot hear.” When I 
began to lose my hearing, I found out 
that strangers who did not realize I was 
deaf thought I was stupid. Now I would 
rather have people know that I am deaf, 
and I find it a splendid alibi for any lack 
of brains. 

I was an entirely different person after 
I lost my hearing from what I had been 
when I had normal hearing. The only 
time I could be sure of not missing any- 
thing was when I was doing the talking, 
and I was actually getting tired of it. 
About this time, the hearing device manu- 
facturers had a brain storm, or inspira- 
tion from heaven, or something, and be- 
gan to make real instruments. It seems 
unbelievable that, after floundering along 
for so many years, they have made such 
rapid strides in the past three years. 
Hope furnished me with a real weapon 
and I made up my mind that I had been 
buried in silence long enough. 

After weeks of experimenting with dif- 
ferent ear pieces, amplifiers and batteries, 
I finally found the right combination for 
clearness and naturalness. The _instru- 
ment gave me so much more volume than 
I had been accustomed to (I need plenty) 
that I thought at first it would drive me 
insane, but I persisted in listening. A 
band sounded more like war in Ethiopia 
than music—but at least I knew it was 
playing. If several people were talking 
I could not understand what they were 
saying, but, hearing their voices, I did 
not start a conversation of my own. I 
did think, however, that since I could 
hear so much, I ought to be able to get 
more intelligence and less conglomera- 
tion. Through laziness I discovered the 
secret. 

I had acquired the habit of putting on 
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the instrument only when I knew I would 
need it. This necessitated constant dress. 
ing and undressing, and at times I would 
go without it rather than go to the trou- 
ble of putting it on. If I put it on in 
the morning before I finished dressing, 
it took only about one minute and was 
no trouble at all, so, to save myself 
extra exertion, I decided to wear it all 
the time and turn it on when needed. 
Naturally, I forgot to turn it off a good 
part of the time and one fine day I 
realized that I was understanding a good 
deal more than I had for years. When 
some one spoke to me across the room, 
it really sounded like English instead of 
Greek; and when I heard the clock 
strike ten distinct times I was ready to 
give Hope a laurel wreath for each silver 
pinion, and “the bare heath of life” was 
blooming with flowers. 

No other experience has given me quite 
the same thrill as the striking of that 
clock. It was striking a new day for 
me; and every day since then I have be- 
come re-acquainted with old, familiar 
sounds. I had forgotten that water run- 
ning out of a pitcher makes a gurgling 
sound; I had forgotten that a key turned 
in the lock makes a clicking sound; and 
I had forgotten that striking a good 
china bowl makes a musical sound. Just 
little every day sounds that no one thinks 
about—but they were like the home 
couhtry to a traveller who has been away 
for years. I tried leaving the instrument 
turned on all day, and gradually I ac- 
customed myself again to street noises, 
cars, trucks, horns, whistles and sirens; 
they all turned out to be just what they 
are and not fiendish grinding blasts. 

I know that most persons would won- 
der why I wanted to listen to anything 
unpleasant when I did not have to, but 
I discovered early in my experiment that 
if I wanted to hear the pleasant sounds 
I had to hear the unpleasant ones too. 
As a matter of fact, I do not find street 
noises annoying; just to be able to hear 
them gives me so much pleasure that I 
don’t care what they sound like. The 
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first time I wore my new instrument to 
the movies the voices sounded like Sixth 
Avenue and 42nd Street during rush hour. 
One actor’s voice was clearer than the 
others but it was like the train announcer 
in the Grand Central Station. Do you 
think I cared? I was so glad to discover 
that they actually had voices, that I 
didn’t care whether I knew what it was 
all about. If I missed anything in the 
last picture I went to see it could not 
have been very important, because I could 
have told you what every one said when 
the picture was over. If I had not ac- 
complished anything else, that alone 
would have been worth the eighteen 
months I have spent training my ears to 
function again. 

I do not want you to get the impres- 
sion that with the use of the instrument 
I have normal hearing; but it is seldom 
that I fail to follow a conversation among 
a group of people; and as the weeks go 
by, less and less do I have to ask for a 
repetition. However, if the instrument 
companies continue their rapid improve- 
ments, in ten years I expect to hear dust 
when it strikes the floor! Life is again 
what it ought to be, and my curiosity 
is greater than ever. When Mrs. Jones’ 
little girl has the measles, I ask her how 
the little darling got the measles; not 
that Mrs. Jones really knows or that it is 
any of my business, but because it is 
such a pleasure to hear what she has to 
say on the subject. I will listen to any- 
thing and anybody. I go places again, 
see people and hear things. The world 
owes me ten years of sound and I am 
here to collect. 

If you who read this article are hard 
of hearing and have refused to wear in- 
struments, or if you have purchased them 
and had unsatisfactory results, let me 
encourage you. If you can wear an in- 
strument and won’t, I can only say that 
you evidently prefer your own society to 
that of others and that you prefer deaf- 
ness to hearing. However, I do not be- 
lieve that; I think perhaps you won't 
wear one because you are a little sensitive 
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and you do not want your deafness to 
be conspicuous. Perhaps you do not 
realize that your deafness is more con- 
spicuous when you do not hear, and make 
wrong replies to questions. If you have 
purchased an instrument and do not 
understand very well, have patience. Re- 
member, very few people lose their hear- 
ing over night and you can’t bring it back 
over night. Your ear is not so very dif- 
ferent from your arms, legs, and eyes; 
if you want good, normal use of them, 
you have to give them a normal amount 
of exercise. Your ear has not been exer- 
cised for a long time, so you cannot turn 
on a lot of sound at one time and expect 
it to digest it intelligibly. Ask a person 
who wears false teeth how he felt the 
first time he wore them and how long it 
took him to become accustomed to them; 
or ask someone who has had a cataract 
removed from his eye how he felt the 
first time he put on glasses. Just as his 
sight was blurred, your hearing will be 
blurred. You must cultivate the ability 
to listen. A normally hearing person 
does not understand unless he is listen- 
ing. Hard of hearing people forget how 
to listen, and that is because they have 
stopped trying. Turn on the radio and 
try and determine whether Kate Smith 
is singing or President Roosevelt is 
speaking. Get a member of your family 
or a friend to talk to you without facing 
you, and concentrate on what he is say- 
ing. You may not understand a word at 
first, but keep on persevering. I almost 
drove my family crazy, making them 
talk to me from different points in the 
room. As a matter of fact I’m still at it, 
and they have to do it and like it. 
Practice with the radio every day, 
listen to anything, and if you have no 
one to talk to during the day, go to your 
favorite stores and start a conversation 
with the clerks. You will be amazed at 
the amount of information and mis- 
information you will acquire. All sound 
should be grist for your mill, so keep 
on listening. Bear in mind one fact, to 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Eyes Over Gotham 


By FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


, | ‘HOSE with eyes and no ears (or 
dull ears) would seem to be the 
ideal population for New York City. 

The pleasure of its enormous visual con- 

tent can be enjoyed without the counter- 

balancing pain of the clang and roar 
which are supposed to frazzle the nerves 
of hearing persons. This has been per- 
sonally demonstrated on a small scale. 

I recently returned from a vacation in the 

metropolis, enjoyed with my _ mother, 

whose hearing is normal. Hearing noth- 
ing myself, but seeing something to in- 

terest, charm or amuse me in every di- 

rection, I came away feeling the visit 

had been flawless. 

But my mother’s visit was most cer- 
tainly impaired at times, by her preoccu- 
pation with the din and her constant 
commands to me to “Speak louder.” Like 
other persons too deaf to be bothered by 
the cannon roar of the subway and “L” 
trains, I seemed unable to raise my voice 
high enough to compete with the racket 
of the rapid transit. 

But with useless ears laying a hush on 
all this clamor, their owners are enabled 
to see perhaps twice, perhaps a hundred- 
fold what hearing visitors see, whose 
energy is partly swallowed up in nervous 
resistance. And what myriad sights New 
York offers! I’ve been going there pe- 
riodically for twenty-five years; but fa- 
miliar aspects never fail to charm; and 
the new ones to get acquainted with out- 
number the hours of any vacation. 

I always take a train that sets me down 
in Jersey City, so I can take the ferry 
across the Hudson, preferably around 
sunset. That view of the skyscrapers 
with their jewelled windows offsets all 
the damaging slurs about their respon- 
sibility for snarling up traffic, overcrowd- 
ing the city, cutting off light and air 
from less lofty neighbors and committing 
other civic and architectural villainies. 


Getting around in New York can be 
accomplished with great variety. There 
are the private cars of friends, of course, 
which offer no novelty; there are the 
street cars, so shabby and decrepit they 
fascinate one, and equipped with run. 
ning boards so far from the ground that 


one should have legs like stilts to climb | 


up with any facility. Curious people 
who like to peer into bedroom windows 
should ride on the “L” while those with 
a yen for subterranean caverns must find 
the subway adventurous. I never descend 
into one of those black holes without 
experiencing a sort of subconscious shud- 
der, no matter how many other persons 
are hurrying along beside me. Psychol- 
ogists say this feeling is a throwback to 
our prehistoric existence; man_ never 
knew, when he entered a cave, whether 
he would find a giant bear or some 
other unfriendly beast to dispute pos 
session of it. But whether or not we can 
inherit the inarticulate feelings of our 
forebears of 50,000 years ago, there is 
certainly something appalling about those 
yawning black tunnels with trains roaring 
out of them at intervals, and starting off 
again so suddenly that one expects one’s 
clothes to get shut in the door. 

For the deafened visitor to Gotham, I 
advocate the map method of getting 
places. As my companions on trips 
(whether relatives or friends) never seem 
to have the Gargantuan appetite for sight- 
seeing that I have (probably because the 
noise wears them out earlier) I am com- 
pelled to wander around often alone. 
After a few experiences of being directed 
hopelessly out of my way by kind mis- 
informers, I now lean heavily in any 
strange city, on intelligent maps which 
require only a trifle of concentrated study. 
I always allow myself a few moments to 
sit on the bottom step of a subway en- 
trance, or the platform of an “L” and 
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scan the cross-hatched lines and black 
and white discs, which tell one the whole 
truth and nothing but. 

The nicest thing about New York City 
is that the visitor can choose his own role 
and play it to the hilt without any inter- 
ference (so long as he doesn’t go around 
annoying others). One could even walk 
down Fifth Avenue wearing nothing but 
a barrel, it is said, without attracting at- 
tention save that passers might wonder 
idly what one was advertising. Nor does 
one have to stick to a role; one can play 
everything from ingenue to character bits 
to suit one’s mood. I went to a beautiful 
service at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, where the “golden-haired — sun 
beams upon the floor through the colors 
of the painted glass, filling with joy the 
hearts of the faithful,” as old Abbot 
Gosbert of Tegernsee expressed it, in A.D. 
1000, and refreshed myself afterward with 
a dry Martini and salted nuts in the 
hotel’s cocktail lounge. I rejoiced over 
the view of Gotham from the top of its 
last word in skyscrapers; and subsequently 
paid a visit to Washington Square to shed 
a tear over the old Brevoort, which is to 
be torn down to make room for a com- 
monplace apartment house. (This, inci- 
dentally, is the most exasperating thing 
about New York; its cold-blooded murder 
of its past, which, if allowed to remain 
even in spots, could contribute so much 
mellow flavor to the city.) I was repeated- 
ly oppressed by my fellowman en masse 
at 42nd and Broadway; and thirty min- 
utes later, would be contemplating nature 
and bird life from my hotel window. For 
one can even be a naturalist and botanist 
in the heart of Gotham. My mother was 
daily awakened by the cries of large 
flocks of waterfowl which cruised in an 
expansive lake across the street. I really 
felt very grateful to the birds for their 
noise (the 6th Avenue “L,” not far from 
our hotel, did not awaken us) for, by 
arousing Mother, they enabled me to view 
several sunrises over Central Park. And 
if there is any hour when one forgives 
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Gotham all its sins, that hour is dawn of 


an autumn day. The misty expanse of 
the Park, in tawny October colors, the 
towers of Fifth Avenue silhouetted darkly 
against a mauve sky, while their com- 
panion skyscrapers on the west side of 
the Park reflect the deepening rose and 
gold as the sun comes up, combine to 
create a picture that would melt the 
heart of the most confirmed “native son” 
from Boston to California and Chicago 
to N’Orleans. 


The hotel in which we sojourned added 
to the joy of these enchanting morn- 
ings, by providing what the management 
chose to call a “Continental Breakfast.” 
However, nothing could have been more 
hundred-per cent American than the ad- 
mirable efficiency with which these deli- 
cious little repasts were assembled and 
delivered. Through a slot in one’s door 
each morning was thrust a gay-colored 
box 8 by 6 by 3 inches, which held a 
thermos bottle containing about two cups 
of steaming coffee, two rolls in waxed 
paper, a pat of butter in its own box, and 
two bottles, one filled with cream, the 
other with marmalade or jam. Pottery 
dishes and cutlery were a part of the 
room’s equipment. So we began each 
day in happy deshabille, consuming this 
petit déjeuner and counting the dogs in 
Central Park. 

Nowhere in the world, I’m sure, are 
these hairy pets more pampered and 
served than in Gotham. I beheld vast 
hordes of men and women, each con- 
nected by a leash with some sort of bow- 
wow. Apparently no “home” in New 
York, even if only an apartment cubby- 
hole, is complete without its canine ad- 
junct. This startled me, to say the least, 
in view of the compactness of life in the 
metropolis. New Yorkers get along in 
many cases without any cooking ap- 
paratus or cupboards or ice-boxes, but 
still manage to have their little curs 
tucked away among the folding gadgets. 

This compactness at least makes for 
good housekeeping. I am convinced that 
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those who inhabit New York apartments 
are the world’s most flawless housekeep- 
ers. They have to be; a sheet of tissue 
paper or a potato chip out of place, 
makes the whole interior look cluttered. 
I discovered that one sofa pillow or foot- 
stool serves as a sort of keystone or king- 
pin. In order to move anything in such 
an apartment, this central item must be 
moved first, and the rest of the furniture 
follows after, in a specific order. The 
hotel rooms are models of this same com- 
pactness. When my mother was standing 
in front of the bureau, I could pass her 
only by vaulting the beds. This neces- 
sity for an acrobatic indoor life probably 
explains the litheness and agility of the 
average New Yorker. 


Among his other personal character- 
istics is a complete imperviousness to 
the sights of his city. I have not yet dis- 
covered a New Yorker who has, for in- 
stance, taken the little boat at the Battery, 
which circles Manhattan Island twice a 
day, during the pleasant months. In 
company with a hundred other tourists, 
one can sit in a folding chair on the 
awning-covered upper deck, and cruise 
for three hours up the East River, through 
the Harlem Canal and down the Hudson, 
“passing under seventeen bridges” (al- 
though as a matter of fact not all of them 
are built yet). 


One native Gothamite gazed upon me 
with weary patience as I extolled the 
charms of the view from Empire State 
tower. “I was born here twenty-five years 
ago,” she said, “and I haven’t even been 
up in the Woolworth building.” 


New York pigeons, however, do make 
the trip, and much more laboriously than 
New York homo sapiens. Some idea of 
the magnificent height of these new sky- 
scrapers may be derived from the ap- 
pearance of a pigeon which winged its 
way up to the promenade at the 65th 
floor of the R.C.A. building when I was 
there. It had started from the street a 
plump and well-fed bird; but arrived 
outside the Rainbow Room scrawny and 
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bedraggled after its long flight, and far 
too exhausted to pick up the cake crumbs 
we tossed at its feet. 

At this impressive height, one can en. 
joy a very swanky dinner, if one cares 
to pay fairly well to have stars reflected 
in one’s soup. New York food is an item 
I recommend whole heartedly, and one 
which the deafened can enjoy on equal 
terms with the hearing. Certain fanatic 
epicureans still maintain that New York's 
public food can’t be compared to that 
of Paris, but I agree with those who find 
Gotham’s menu very inimical to the re. 
tention of one’s slim figure. I have long 
“collected” New York restaurants, and 
when time allows, dine each evening with 
a different “accent.” Something like this: 
Monday, onion soup and crépes Suzette 
with the French; Tuesday, ravioli and 
Chianti with the Italians; Wednesday, 
kalbskopf and apfel striidel with Hitler’s 
expatriates; Thursday, pancakes with sour 
cream and caviar @ la Russe; Friday, 
glorified smérgasbord in the Scandinavian 
quarter; Saturday, sukiyaki with the Jap- 
anese. By Sunday I am usually ready 
to have simple American cooking in a 
chain drug store, where the food is ex- 
cellent even though one has to eat it 
surrounded by hot water bottles, pyramids 
of note paper, rubber aprons and all 
the other jolly little appurtenances of 
our daily life. 

But one has not even begun to see in- 
credible things in Gotham until one has 
gone shopping, and also dropped in at 
some of the museums. I never go to New 
York without visiting the Hall of Man 
in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, to heave a sigh over the handsome 
Cro-Magnon man, who, through some 
bad management, was allowed to become 
extinct, whereas one cannot walk a block 
without meeting living twin brothers of 
the Neanderthal, Heidelberg and Java 


ape men. 


But pleasing or otherwise, the sights of 


The 


New York render ears superfluous. 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Problems of the Lip Reading Teacher 


Do You Know the Answers? 


By ELIzABETH 


public school system. I have adults 

only, and I have been teaching a 
number of years, so my problems are 
not those of youth and _ inexperience. 
Some of these difficulties must be familiar 
to all teachers of lip reading, and I 
should be greatly interested to know 
what solutions have been obtained. 


| AM a teacher of lip reading in a 


Practice Material 


The first and eternal problem is, natu- 
rally, practice material—the vehicle of 
teaching lip reading interestingly and 
effectively. Of course, I subscribe to the 
Votta Review; I have the Volta Bu- 
reau books of practice material; [ have a 
filing cabinet of four drawers filled with 
my own collection. And still I haven't 
enough, and I am not sure I make the 
best use of what I have. 

For one thing, I should like to know 
how other teachers file their material; 
how they are able to put their hands at 
once on practice exercises that will fill 
some particular need; how they avoid re- 
peating the same material with a given 
class. 

For another thing, I should like to 
know how other teachers are guided in 
the selection of material. Do they rely 
on their own ideas as to what is inter- 
esting or do they strive always to imagine 
what will interest someone else? By 
whose yardstick is the material to be 
measured: the teacher’s or the pupil’s? 
Once I was telling a class about some fa- 
mous trees and their history, how they 
were being preserved, etc. A pupil spoke 
up suddenly and said, 

“Why don’t you have something inter- 
esting—like bowling?” 

She was an enthusiastic member of a 
bowling team, and that was the last time 





WITHERSPOON 


she came to class. How could I have 
discovered in advance what her interests 
were and how could I have satisfied them 
without being a bore to other class mem- 
bers? I pass out a simple questionnaire 
at the beginning of the year, one object 
of which is to discover some of the in- 
terests of individual pupils, but this does 
not always elicit information that will 
be helpful in preparing material. 


Natural Conversation 


How close to life can material be 
made? How can it be used to develop 
natural conversation? I was glad to no- 
tice that many teachers gave attention to 
this in their contributions to the Volta 
Bureau’s practice book last year. If my 
pupils are left to talk about whatever 
comes into their heads, the conversation 
may not afford the right kind of prac- 
tice, or may lag in interest. Cards with 
prepared sentences grouped around one 
subject give them something to talk about, 
but do not always offer mental stimulus. 
Too often the pupils merely repeat what 
they have on their cards, and it all 
sounds very stilted and unnatural. 

The most successful conversation class 
I have had was during National Hearing 
Week in 1935. The matter of marriages 
for the hard of hearing came up, and 
the subject proved to be of great interest 
to everybody in the room. There were 
more volunteer comments than we had 
ever had before. 

How can conversation in a large class 
be made natural? It is necessary for 
each speaker to stand before the group 
so that all may understand, and _ this 
makes for timidity and formality. What 
I should like to do is to have discussion 
groups. The class would break up into 
groups of three or four and one phase of 
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the subject be discussed by each group; 
then one of each group would be asked 
to give before the whole class a summary 
of the particular discussion, and the main 
points would appear on the blackboard. 
If this plan could be managed well, in- 
terest in the talk might be stimulated to 
such a degree as to lead to unconscious 
lip reading—the end we all strive for. 


What Is Our Goal? 


I wish we could have a series of ar- 
ticles by lip reading teachers, discussing 
our problems, solved and unsolved. In 
the last analysis, material for practice is 
not the most important thing. It is only 
a vehicle, well designed, if possible, to 
carry us toward our goal. But what is 
our goal? Won’t somebody put in vivid 
language the ideal that a lip reading 
teacher should hold before herself, and 
try to reach? 


How Can We Rate a Pupil’s Ability? 


My next great problem concerns the 
pupil. All modern teaching is pupil 
centered and not built around method; 
but how are we teachers of lip reading 
to fall into line with this idea? At one 
of the Association’s summer schools, I 
enrolled in class in voice improvement. 
The instructor was much more accurate 
in diagnosing the trouble with my voice 
than any lip reading teacher I have met 
is in diagnosing a pupil’s lip reading 
difficulties. He would say, 

“You have good inflection; you have 
a pleasant voice; but it is too low: It 
lacks vitality because of insufficient 
breath. You tend to trail off at the 
ends of your sentences.” 

This was reasonable, and I knew where 
to tackle the problem. Now, I want to 
be able to advise a lip reading pupil as 
definitely. How can we size up our 
pupils and give them a confident feeling 
that we know what we are doing? 

How can we give our pupils some idea 
of their progress? Of course, we can re- 
view previous material and see that it is 
easy as compared with the difficulties it 
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first presented, but this is an elementary 
way of measuring progress. 


How Can We Develop a Pupil’s 
Social Grace? 


How can we train a pupil to behave 
gracefully in various situations? There 
is a definite technique which a hard of 
hearing person must master in order to 
hold his own conversationally, especially 
with strangers. He must learn to behave 
intelligently when he does not under- 
stand, thus putting the speaker at ease 
and facilitating some sort of interchange. 
We have to develop our own teaching 
technique. What about pupil technique? 


What about Our Own Lip Reading? 


And the above idea leads to another, 
even more delicate. What are we to do 
when we don’t understand what a pupil 
says? At first, I thought it would be 
fatal to have a student see my failure; 
but I soon learned that it was wiser to 
acknowledge when I did not understand, 
and to ask the pupil to word his sentence 
another way, or write the key word. This 
problem may not come up in the case of 
teachers who wear hearing aids all day 
while teaching. Well, then, should we 
wear hearing aids all day; and what 
about those of us who cannot hear with 
any aid? 


The Experimental Attitude 


We are told that a successful leader 
must maintain an experimental attitude. 
We are in the position of leaders, and 
all of us have to make progress through 
the trial and error method. There should 
be some way to exchange findings. What 
have you tried and found successful? 
What have you tried and given up? 
What would you like to try, if you had 
time or opportunity? 


An Experiment in Current Events 
Discussions 


As an example of the experimental 
method, I will tell of something I tried, 
and which was only partially successful. 
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I still believe in the idea. Of course, we 
had had discussions of current events. 
Often I would call for information about 
questions of the hour: the Supreme Court 
decisions, Roosevelt’s latest speech, etc. 
The pupils would tell what they had 
read; but this did not prove very satis- 
factory unless all were familiar with the 
subject. 

So I suggested that we try subscribing 
to the Literary Digest for ten weeks for 
fifty cents—this being the half price of- 
fer made to schools. The class entered 
into the idea very heartily. All but one 
or two subscribed. The first issue had 
a very interesting cover. It was an air- 
plane picture of a fleet of our battleships. 
I asked each pupil, 

“Do you like the picture? 
why not?” 

As we all had the picture before us, 
the class was able to think as a unit, 
even though the reactions were different. 
One woman said, 

“TI do not like the picture. 
me think of war.” 

Another said, “I like the picture. It 
is a good photograph.” (She is very 
much interested in photography.) 

“It gives me a feeling of security to 


Why, or 


It makes 
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think of our naval strength,” said a third 
pupil. 

“I think it shows the progress of sci- 
ence and invention,” remarked a fourth. 
“Just think how the ships have changed 
since the Civil War!” 

However, the pupils came too irregu- 
larly to secure their magazines the day 
they arrived, and often many of them 
had not seen the issue we wished to 
discuss. Still, I think the idea of assign- 
ing definite reading is a good one. 


How Can We Discuss These Matters? 


Why cannot we have another series of 
symposiums in the Votta Review, such 
as appeared in the Auditory Outlook 
during 1933? Only I should like to 
have them more along “give and take” 
lines—open forum discussions of the lip 
reading teacher’s problems. I am con- 
vinced that lip reading has only scratched 
the surface of its potential development. 
We cannot be content with the work the 
pioneers have done for us. In all hu- 
mility we acknowledge our debt to them; 
but we have to go on experimenting as 
they did, and along our own lines, so 
that we, too, may have something to hand 
on to those who come after us. 





THINGS | LOVE 


By E.izaBETH CHAMBLESS 


I love lone things: 
Cabins in far places, 
Eager, overgrown things, 
Boys’ freckled faces; 


Wind in a pine tree, 
Sunset from a hill, 
Noon on a lakeside, 


Hushed and still; 


Things I’ve planted, 
Green things growing, 
Apple trees in spring with 
Pale buds showing; 


Bee on a rose bud, 
Orange tree’s breath, 





Leaves in the late fall— 
Dance of death; 


Smile of a baby, 

Rain in my face, 
Shadow of an oak tree— 
Just like lace; 


Sun on the wet sand, 
Shells on the beach; 
Youth seeking happiness— 
Just out of reach; 


Walking in a stiff wind, 
Sharp as a knife; 
Footprints in new snow— 


I love life. 
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Dr. Hugo Lieber 


R. HUGO LIEBER, president of 
i> the Sonotone Corporation, inven- 

tor of the first bone conduction 
receiver suitable for use on a_ portable 
hearing aid, and a sincere friend of the 
hard of hearing everywhere, died Friday, 
January 3, at his home in New York 
City. Not only those who have benefited 
from the use of the instruments he placed 
on the market, but others who are aware 
of his widespread interests and achieve- 
ments and his generosity, will regret his 
passing. 

Dr. Lieber was born in Germany, 
sixty-nine years ago. He was graduated 
from the University of Strasbourg as a 
chemical engineer, and passed some years 
in chemical research in France. He came 
to New York in 1891. Here he founded 
the firm of his name for the importing 
and exporting of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, chiefly of his own in- 
vention. Through his close connection 
with the gaslight industry, he established 
in 1901 the trade journal, Light. He 
was secretary and treasurer of the Incan- 
descent Gas Light Association of America. 
He also founded the Chemical and Tech- 
nical Research and Development Labora- 
tory, in which he applied himself to 
various problems of the gas industry, the 
X-ray and radium. 

He was present on the occasion when 
Madame Curie gave her first lecture on 
radium in Paris. He was a founder and 
for some years treasurer of the Radium 
Institute of America. At the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition in 1915, Dr. Lieber re- 
ceived a gold medal for his researches in 
connection with this new discovery. North- 
western University later awarded him a 
degree as Doctor of Pharmacology. 

After the world war, Dr. Lieber passed 
two years in Germany, working with a 
relief organization engaged in restoring 
strength to children who had become 
undernourished through war-time priva- 
tions. 





DR. HUGO LIEBER. 


“In 1922,” to quote Dr. Austin Hay- 
den, “there came to Dr. Lieber’s attention 
a friend of his family, a young woman 
who was very hard of hearing. He was 
impressed with the inadequacy of the 
hearing aids at that time, and determined 
to spend some time in this department 
of research. Between 1922 and 1935 he 
worked on the problem. In 1922, there 
were less than 150,000 individual hear- 
ing aids in use in the entire world. In 
1935 it is estimated that there are nearly 
600,000, and of these, 400,000 and per- 
haps more are being manufactured and 
are in use in the United States. 

“The advent of the use of bone con- 
duction in hearing aids has been a very 
distinct advance, perhaps the most dis- 
tinct that has been made in the construc- 
tion of this apparatus since the first elec- 
trical hearing aid was manufactured, 
about 1895.” 

Dr. Lieber organized the Sonotone Cor- 

(Continued on page 121) 
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The Volta Bureau's Second Book of Lip 
Reading Practice Material 


THINK the new book of practice ma- 
| terial is splendid. I am just de- 

lighted with it, and one of the nicest 
things about it is that another follows so 
very soon. The material in this one is 
fine; and I like the fellowship of teach- 
ers through these contributions. I feel 
that I am beginning to know some whom 
I have not met. 

I like the present binding very much 
better; it is so much easier to handle. 
May I suggest that Volume III be another 
color, so they may all be easily identi- 
fied when stacked together? And I would 
suggest more material for beginners. 
Beginners’ material is much harder to 
make up, and is often needed. A supply 
of intermediate material a little simpler 
than that in this book would be welcome, 
too. The idea of getting these books out 
from time to time is splendid.—V. N., 
South Carolina. 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth as the new practice book! It seems 
to me it would be best to use paper to 
fit the standardized covers for sale at the 
five and ten cent stores, and to have the 
perforations so arranged also. It would 
then be a simple matter to transfer the 
material to stiff covers when these are 
soiled and worn. My thanks to you for 
all your efforts. Yours is the satisfac- 
tion of a job well done.—G. B., New 
Jersey. 


I hope the next issue is as good as 
this one seems to be. After your Janu- 
ary issue of material for adults, it would 
be splendid to see another for children 
appear in the spring! 

I prefer the first binding. It has been 
used a great deal, and looks almost as 
good as new. This cover will not “stand 
up” as the first one does. The material 
is splendid, and both children and adults 


are enjoying the devices—M. A. D., 
Rhode Island. 


The new book is fine! You certainly 
are God’s gift to the poor teachers.— 
G. T., Illinois. 


I am perfectly delighted with the book. 
It exceeds my expectations in every way. 
Not only is the material worth while 
and interesting, but the book is just like 
having a friendly call from a host of 
people whom I have met at the confer- 
ences, some of whom are my good friends. 
I am inspired to want to do a lot of lip 
reading practice and make good use of 
all this material—Mrs. P. A. C., Massa- 
chusetts. 


I like the loose leaf style much better 
than the other. It is much more con- 
venient.—M. E. S., Washington. 


I prefer the binding of the first issue. 
That of the second is already torn.— 


M. A. P., New York. 


Volume II is splendid. There is much 
material in it which may be adapted to 
our work with children. As for the 
binding, to me, Volume II is an improve- 
ment over Volume I.—F. A. W., Minne- 
sota. 


I have received Volume II. Thank you. 
It is splendid—L. M. K., Maine. 


I am inclosing a check for Volume 
II, just received. It is very good. I vote 
for the binding used in Vol. II.—M. L. B., 
California. 


I am delighted with Volume II, and 
know that Volume III will be equally 
fine. This is truly a step forward in the 
teaching of lip reading, as well as a great 
help to the teachers, and I congratulate 
you all sincerely. I prefer the binding 
of Vol. II1.—E. L. S., California. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Not for Black Shoes 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


UT of the West comes a newspaper 
(4) clipping telling of a maiden lady 

who is said to have 60 cats. One 
of them, a very special pet, she called 
“Grandfather.” One day Grandfather hap- 
pened to get in front of a speeding auto- 
mobile—and that was the last of Grand- 
father. His owner immediately telephoned 
to the veterinarian who looked after her 
numerous cats. 

“Dr. Grubbs isn’t in,” said the wife of 
the veterinarian. “He will not be in for 
several hours. Is there any message for 
him?” 

“Yes,” replied the distraught owner of 
the late Grandfather. “Grandfather just 
died, and I want to have him stuffed. I 
was so devoted to him... .” 

There was a moment of horrified silence 
from the veterinarian’s wife, who had 
never heard of Grandfather or his owner. 
Then she replied weakly that she would 
give the doctor the message. 

If Grandfather could have been as 
easily “stuffed” as most of us, there would 
have been no need to call the veterinarian. 
But I have just learned of one grand- 
father who is going to be a little more 
dificult to “stuff” from now on, partic- 
ularly in the matter of deafness cures. 
I suppose he has tried several hundred 
already, being too stubborn to admit that 
his impaired hearing is really due to ad- 
vancing years. Not long ago he heard of 
another remedy. A woman of his ac- 
quaintance reported that she had ob- 
tained wonderful results from a new 
salve—something to be rubbed in front 
of the ears. Grandfather took the first 
opportunity to stop at her home to get 
more details. The woman was out and 
her family did not appear to be very en- 
thusiastic. To them it was just another 
of the “fake” remedies she was always 
purchasing. 





The five-year-old nephew of the family 
who happened to come in and hear some 
of the conversation, offered to help. 

“I know what it is—that salve on Aunt 
Gladys’ dresser.” 

Over his mother’s protests he hurried 
away and came back shortly with a bat- 
tered tin box containing a_tan-colored 
mixture. Grandfather looked at it, smelled 
it, and then dipping in his finger rubbed 
a little in front of each ear and departed. 

Rather to his surprise he found next 
day that his hearing did seem to be bet- 
ter. At the first opportunity he went 
around to make his report. This time the 
woman in the case was home. 

“That salve really is good,” said Grand- 
father. 

“What salve?” she wanted to know. 

“Why, the salve you told me about the 
other day. I came over when you were 
out Thursday and your nephew got the 
box for me and I rubbed a little in front 
of my ears and yesterday morning I 
seemed a lot better—and even now the 
effect keeps up pretty well.” 

“I don’t understand how he found the 
salve,” said the friend. 

“Well, he did,” declared Grandfather, 
“but I can’t. I have tried every drug 
store in town and none of them have it 
—none of them have ever heard of it.” 

“You can get it anywhere,” insisted the 
woman. “You probably forgot the name.” 

“No,” insisted Grandfather. “I copied 
the name from the box—it was pretty 
well scratched but I made out part of it— 
Para Calzado Negro.” 

“There is something wrong,” protested 
his friend. “Ill see if I can find my 
nephew—maybe he can explain the mys- 
tery. 

For a wonder, the little nephew was 
easily located. Yes, he knew all about it. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


1. Advanced Drill on sh, ch, zh, j 
and Soft g 
a. Mixed Questions 

HE teacher gives out slips contain- 
iE groups of sentences. The slips 

are not numbered. Each pupil 
reads a statement and asks a question. 
The pupil who comes next must watch 
for his turn, as he holds the answer to 
the question. 

I just don’t like a shark, a cheat, or a 
jealous person. What is it you don’t 
mind wearing? 

I don’t mind wearing old shoes, a 
shawl, or cheap clothes. What did you 
buy? 

I just bought some chocolates, some 
jelly beans and some crackerjack. When 
will Father be ready? 

Father will be ready just as soon as 
he shaves, takes a shower bath and shines 
his shoes. What have you planted? 

I have just planted some geraniums, 
some jonquils and a Wandering Jew. 
What did the boy wear? 

The boy wore a shirt, some shorts, and 
a pair of tennis shoes. What have you 
just made? 

I have just made some jelly, some jam 
and some gingerbread. What have you 
been reading? 

I have just been reading a history of 
Japan, a history of Germany, and a his- 
tory of Jerusalem. What do you want? 

I just want some jade ear-rings, some 
sharkskin shoes, and a short fur jacket. 
What are you thinking about? 

I was just thinking that he is a chip 
off the old block; that there are just as 
good fish in the sea as ever were caught; 
and that it is about time for my ship to 
come in. What have you just finished? 

I have just finished washing the dishes, 
putting Jergens’ lotion on my hands, and 
putting the children to bed. What are 
you going to do? 

I am just going to make some cheese 


sandwiches, empty the garbage pail and 
then have a game of bridge. 


b. Drill on Proper Names 


The teacher reads the sentence and the 
question. The pupil who understands re- 
peats the sentence and answers the ques- 
tion. 

Charleston is a city in South Carolina. 
Where is Chicago? 

China is a country in Asia. Where is 
Germany? 

Chopin was a musical composer. Who 
is Schumann-Heink? 

Jefferson was once president of the 
United States. Who was Sherman? 

Shylock was a character in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Who was Jo March? 

Georgia is a state in the southern part 
of the United States. Where is New 
Jersey? 

Joshua led the Israelites into Canaan. 
Who was Judas? 

Job was the most patient man in the 
Bible. Who was Jeremiah? 

A shrimp is an edible fish. What is a 
shark? 

Chattanooga is a city in Tennessee. 
Where is Joplin? 

Cheviot is a kind of wool material. 
What is Shantung? 

General Johnson was the first admin- 
istrator of the NRA. Who is Jafsie? 

Shelley was an English poet. Who was 
Shakespeare? 

—Frances E. Gwinn. 





Il. “Hearts are Trumps” 
a. A Valentine Exercise for Beginners 
Mother’s heart is filled with joy. 
Father’s heart is filled with care. 
The baby has a merry heart. 
My heart is too full for words. 
My heart was in my mouth. 
That woman is very warm hearted. 
Have you a sweetheart? 


SP FP pe 
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8. I think that girl wears her heart on 
her sleeve. 

9. I haven’t the 
about it. 

10. I spoke straight from my heart. 

11. I have no heart for play this 
afternoon. 


heart to tell them 


12. I have a warm place in my heart 
for all of you. 


b. Exercise for Intermediates 


1. The baby cried as though his heart 
would break. 

2. The farmer was hale and hearty at 
three score years and ten. 

3. The mother suffered many a heart- 
ache because of her wayward boy. 

4. “My heart leaps up when I behold 
a rainbow in the sky.” 

5. The little girl was 
over the loss of her doll. 

6. Have you ever read Shaw’s play, 
“Heartbreak House?” 

7. “We are heartily sorry for these 
our misdoings.” 

8. She is heart whole and fancy free. 

9. You have my heartfelt sympathy. 

10. Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 

11. She is warmhearted, brave, and 
true. 

12. What flower is sometimes called 
“heartsease?” 

13. That was a very heartless thing 
for him to say. 

14. Her heartstrings, as well as her 
latchstrings, are always out for her 
friends. 

15. You have a splendid heart line 
in your hand. 

16. He is heartsick over the failure of 
his business. 

17. “Let not your heart be troubled.” 

18. I did not have the heart to refuse 
her request. 

19. The Queen of Hearts, she made 
some tarts, all on a summer’s day. 

20. I have a heart full of love for 
you all. 

21. What tree has a heart shaped 
leaf? 


heartbroken 
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ce. Watch Out for the Homophenes! 

1. The story will simply wring your 
heart. 

2. The hard things in life are often 
the most worth while. 

3. That is a man after my own heart, 

4. She is eating her heart out with 
worry and anxiety. 

5. My heart went clear down into my 
boots. 

6. It is a fine art to be able to make 
friends and keep them. 

7. Have you ever read any of Bret 
Harte’s stories? 

8. The jonquil and the iris are very 
hardy flowers. 

9. The Artful Dodger is a character 
in “Oliver Twist.” 

10. I hardly know what to say about 
the matter. 

11. You are too soft hearted for your 
own good. 

12. “Life is short, and art is long.” 

13. They seem to thrive on hardships. 

14. The house has beautiful hard 
wood floors. 

15. My father is president of a hard- 
ware firm on Fifth Avenue. 

16. He is a hardheaded business man, 
but he has a warm heart. 

17. We have had a lot of hard luck 
this year. 

18. That was a foolhardy thing for 
that .\boy to do. 

19. We are hard up, but our hearts 
are light. 

—ELIZABETH KNOWLES. 





Common Nowadays 


The other day a playmate whooped 
loudly: “Oh, Bill! Come on out and let’s 
play football awhile.” 

A depressed face shook negation at a 
window and a more depressed voice an- 
swered: “I can’t.” 

“Why not?” in surprise. 

“My folks won’t let me.” 

“Why won’t they?” 

“I don’t know,” with a despairing 
shake of the head. “I’ve got problem 
parents.” 
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Gladys Lloyd’s New Book 


PuzzLes FoR Parties, Gladys Lloyd. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
Cloth, 93 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This is not exactly a sequel to “Pad 
and Pencil Puzzles” which Thomas Cro- 
well issued last year, although it has the 
same makeup, including a sprightly jacket 
in red and yellow. It comprises all sorts 
of games, both active and pencil, which 
will help to make a party go. Many of 
them submit easily to adaptation for use 
by the hard of hearing. For instance, 
“Cassopolis,” a very good game, may be 
played by a group of hard of hearing 
persons if the one who is supposed to 
read his paper writes it on the black- 
board instead. Some old favorites among 
the hard of hearing appear in new guise 
—“dumb crambo,” for instance, which 
always makes good fun at a league party. 
The modern “scavenger hunt” has been 
revamped and made into something high- 
ly entertaining and quite possible even 
for respectable persons. Several new 
“guessing games,” for instance, “Redis- 
coverers, seem to offer very good pos- 
sibilities. Sets of answers for all the 
guessing games are supplied at the end 
of the book. Altogether, “Puzzles for 
Parties” solves a good many problems 
for chairmen of league entertainrnent 
committees; and one ex-chairman hereby 
records the wish that she had had a copy 
in 1932, in 1933 and in 1934. 


A life sketch of Miss Lloyd on the 


jacket says, “I am five feet (and some 


of them are crow’s- 

feet, too) of con- 

tradiction. Born a 

Canadian, I choose 

to be a citizen of 

the United States. 

Brought up in 

towns, I like farm 

life (which I now 

live) better. I went 

through school in- 

tending to teach, but now I am satis- 
fied merely to arnuse. My single reason 
for being is to write, but my place in the 
sun is just out in the sun, where I would 
rather be any day than shut up inside. 
My brightest and best ambition is to 
write the great American play—and I do 
a book of puzzles.” 

“As a matter of cold record,” adds 
the publisher, “Gladys Lloyd has had 
dozens of books of plays and entertain- 
ments published. She seems to be a sort 
of puzzle and play clearing house.” 

For the information of those who may 
not know it, Miss Lloyd is hard of hear- 
ing and has contributed a number of 
articles to the Votta Review. 





A Helpful Suggestion 

It took a year for the 20-ton, 200-inch 
telescope mirror at the Corning, N. Y., 
glass works to cool down. 

But at last it has cooled down. 

Perhaps a lot of us should be sent 
to Corning. 

—Editorial in the Boston Transcript 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things : 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Florida Association Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the Florida Lip Read- 
ing Teachers Association, which was 
formed during the conference of the 
Florida Educational Association at Orlan- 
do, the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Mary Steffey, Tampa; 
First Vice President, Mrs. Flora Chandler 
Brown, Miami; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss Rosa B. Seale, Orlando. The or- 
ganization plans to affiliate with the state 
Education Association, and will make an 
effort to have lip reading placed in the 
curriculum of the public school system 


of Florida. 





Lip Reading Tournament 


Miss Clara M. Ziegler, Chairman of the 
Lip Reading Tournament to be held by 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing during the Conference in Boston, 
May 26-30, announces that plans for the 
event are now being made. It is hoped 
that all leagues throughout the country 
will send contestants to take part in the 
preliminary tryouts. 

For those who cannot be present at 
the Conference, but who wish to test their 
lip reading skill, the third Home Folks 
Contest will be held at the headquarters 
of the various leagues. The winner will 
be announced at the banquet which will 
culminate the 1936 Conference. 

The aims of these contests are to focus 
attention on the value of lip reading and 














—Lewis Carroll. 


to arouse interest in all the work being 
done in behalf of those with impaired 
hearing. This is the great sporting event 
of the year for the hard of hearing, and 
always attracts public interest. During 
1931, after the tournament held that 
year in Chicago had been won by Miss 
Frances Downes of the Washington 
League, a letter which came through the 
mails addressed only to “The Champion 
Lip Reader of the United States,” was 
delivered promptly to Miss Downes. 





A Booklet by Madeleine de Soyres 


A most attractive pamphlet, recently 
received at the Volta Bureau, comprises 
“Sketches of Eastern Canada,” which have 
been contributed to Canadian newspapers 
by Madeleine de Soyres, and have been 
gathered together and reprinted in Great 
Britain. Miss de Soyres is a hard of 
hearing Canadian woman, now living in 
England. As a member of the Montreal 
League for the Hard of Hearing, she at- 
tended several conferences of the hard of 
hearing in the United States, and she has 
contributed _a number of articles to the 
Votta Review. This little book about 
Canada is so delightfully written that it 
makes everyone who reads it want to em- 
bark at once for Prince Edward Island 
or Nova Scotia. Miss de Soyres gives 
us charming bits of history as well as im- 
pressive descriptions of the towns and the 
landscape, and her account of the “Anne 
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of Green Gables” country in particular 
yould seem to indicate that Prince Ed- 
yard Island is the ideal place for next 
summer’s vacation. The booklet is illus- 
trated with photographs, the frontispiece 
being a view of Beinn Bhreagh, the sum- 
mer home and burial place of Alexander 


Graham Bell. 





“Making the Deafened Patrons 
Again” 


This is the title of a two part article 
that appeared in the September 21 and 
October 19 issues of Better Theatres, a 
section of the Motion Picture Herald. The 
author is H. C. Rolls, and his approach 
to the subject is eminently practical. Es- 
timating that from ten to twenty per cent 
of the population cannot enjoy talking 
pictures without amplification, he out- 
lines methods of supplying this aid, de- 
scribing various kinds of equipment. He 
also sets forth major considerations in 
merchandising and administering group 
hearing facilities. He quotes a_ letter 
from Miss Betty C. Wright, Executive 
Director of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, and remarks that “there 
is a ready made movement for the theatre 
operator to take advantage of in an ef- 
fort to restore to his business a sizable 
patronage which became lost to it with 
the coming of sound.” 





Try the Foreign Language Films 


In connection with the rapidly growing 
movement toward amplification for the 
hard of hearing in motion picture thea- 
tres, it might be suggested that something 
is also provided, although indirectly, for 
the “submerged tenth,” who cannot hear 
with any aid. In every large city there are 
offered regularly, or from time to time, 
foreign language films, which are sup- 
plied with captions in English. These 


films are often of a very high quality, 
both as to acting and directorship, and 
the English captions, as a rule, give a 
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complete résumé of the story. Conse- 
quently, they are often more attractive for 
the totally deafened person that the aver- 
age talking picture. The recently re- 
leased Russian production of “Gulliver,” 
although the dialog was in English, was 
supplied with interesting captions; and 
its puppets, far from being ordinary 
puppets, were so fascinating and so ex- 
pressive that they practically told the 
story by their facial expression alone. A 
French production of “Crime and Pun- 
ishment” was much more interesting to 
one theatre goer, at least, than the Ameri- 
can version; and some of the German 
comedies are decidedly worth seeing. 





The World of Tomorrow 


You and your wife tonight are attend- 
ing a momentous motion-picture perform- 
ance. It marks the beginning of a new 
era in the development of mechanical 
drama —the introduction of the third 
dimension of both sight and sound. 

You are early. The theater is still 
glowing with soft tube-light radiation. 
You sit near the middle of the first bal- 
cony. Giant rose-colored portieres are 
shrouding the stage. 

You say, “Now, this thing is really very 
simple—you ought to be able to under- 
stand it. Objects have three dimensions— 
length, breadth, and thickness. But when 
you look at an ordinary printed picture 
or a motion picture, all you see are length 
and breadth. There isn’t any thickness. 
You imagine the depth—by the perspec- 
tive—that is, things farther away are 
smaller. Tonight this motion picture is 
going to have the third dimension. 

“Sound is just the same,” you continue. 
“You hear the natural sound world with 
two ears. And sounds come at you from 
a lot of different places. But motion- 
picture sounds, before tonight, always 
came from one place only. To convey 
distance, they got fainter.” 

The auditorium is darkening. The rose 
portieres part and lift. You see a huge 
empty ballroom. It is a hundred feet 
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wide, fifty feet high, and at least two 
hundred feet from the footlights back to 
its rear wall. Your wife whispers, 
“‘Where’s the screen?” 

You answer, “That’s the screen. The 
picture is being thrown on it from be- 
hind. That depth you see is in the pic- 
ture.” 

Music comes from outside the ball- 
room. It’s obviously out beyond that 
left-hand arcade which leads into the 
moonlit gardens. Nobody has to tell you 
that; you can hear it coming from there. 

People are entering the ballroom now. 
A group of girls in gay masquerade cos- 
tumes of vivid color come down near the 
front of the room. You are in the bal- 
cony, so you can see over their heads to 
the other people in the ballroom behind 
them. The hero and heroine are over at 
the right. Their voices are there. 

Your wife grips your arm. She mur- 
murs, “Why, this—this is real!” 

Now that is something like motion pic- 
tures ought to be but are not—yet. Never- 
theless every big company is working in 
that direction. And in the Bell Telephone 
laboratories in New York City, Dr. Har- 
vey Fletcher, director of acoustical re- 
search, has already developed  three- 
dimensional sound recording and trans- 
mission with exactly the effects I have 
described. 

—Ray Cummincs, in 
Liberty, November, 1935 





“The Hearing Eye’’ 


The Hearing Eye, official publication 
of the Canadian Federation of Lip Read- 
ing Organizations, appears, with its No- 
vember issue, in an attractive new format: 
black and white, with the seal of the 
Canadian Federation on the cover. In 
addition to editorials and news _ items, 
letters to the editor, and a “scrap book,” 
the issue contains several interesting ar- 
ticles, including one by Miss Helen M. 
McMurrich on the summer school con- 
ducted at the University of Toronto by 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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Interesting Report from Pennsylvanig 
The December 1935 Pennsylvania So. 


ciety News is entirely given over to the 
report of a recent survey made by the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advance. 
ment of the Deaf “to secure information 
regarding conditions among the deaf in 
the state of Pennsylvania, in order that 
the Society may take action to improve 
working conditions for the deaf.” The 
report is admirable in its scope and most 
helpful in its results. The questionnaire 
covers more ground than that issued 
during the government survey of the deaf 
and hard of hearing in 1934, and many 
of the questions are more to the point 
as eliciting valuable information. For 
instance, the questions: “Own or rent 
home or reside with relatives?” “Own 
property other than home?” “Ever pay 
income tax?” “Highest grade in school?” 
“Has your higher education been of bene- 
fit in securing employment?” “What trade 
training did you secure?” “Are you fol- 
lowing the same trade?” “Do you carry 
life insurance?” “Have you an operator’s 
license?” “Ever refused license?” “Ever 
been in accident with $200 or more dam- 
ages?” “Do you carry auto liability in- 
surance?” “Ever refused insurance?” 
“Has your deafness ever handicapped you 
in the safe operation of your car?” 
‘These questions were prepared by the 
deaf themselves, and are not by any 
means academic. The replies are very 
interesting. Three hundred forty replies 
were received, of which 97 were from 
females and 243 from males. It is sur- 
prising to find that, although 326 at- 
tended schools for the deaf, only ,27 fe- 
males and 45 males graduated. (At least 
this is the impression gathered from the 
information under the question “highest 
grade?”) Thirty-three attended schools 
of higher education. To the question 
“Has your higher education been of bene- 
fit in securing employment?” 20 said 


“Yes,” and 10 said, “No.” Two hundred 
forty-three said that deafness does not 
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number, 193 are now employed, 41 males 
earning from $15 to $20 a week; 50, 
from $20 to $30; 16, from $30 to $40; 
and 11, over $40. The highest wage for 
females is given as $20 a week. Sixty-six 
own their own cars, and 98 have opera- 
tors licenses. To the question, “Ever 
been in accident with $200 or more dam- 
ages?” there were 100 negative replies 
and one “Yes.” 

The survey sheds much light on the 
status of the deaf and should be of great 
assistance to the deaf everywhere. More 
of the same kind in other states would 
result in information of great help to 
educators. _HoM. 





Educational Abstracts 


This is the title of a new publication 
which offered its first issue in January, 
1936. Its purpose is to provide abstracts 
of current material of educational inter- 
est in books, journals, monographs, etc. 
Both American and foreign literature will 
be presented. All abstracts will furnish 
complete summaries, and will provide 
“a comprehensive and systematic account 
of contributions to fact and theory in 
education.” There are thirty-two head- 
ings, including Administration and Super- 
vision; Adult Education; Education of 
Exceptional Children; Education of the 
Physically Handicapped; Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education; Household 
Arts; Mental Hygiene; Negro Education; 
Teacher Training; Visual Education, etc. 
Educational Abstracts is to appear bi- 
monthly, omitting one issue during the 
summer. There will be about eighty pages 
and the price is to be four dollars a 
year. There will be about two hundred 
fifty abstracts in each issue. 





“The Lure of Lip Reading” 


This is a mimeographed sheet, which 
made its bow in December, 1935. It is 
published by the Case Schools of Lip 


Reading, Pasadena, California. It aims to 
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cover the present activities of the grad- 
uates who are active in the work for the 
hard of hearing, and also of the past and 
present students of lip reading. News of 
the Pasadena public school classes in lip 
reading is included. Its format is attrac- 
tive, the news is well and concisely pre- 
sented, and the address is easily located 
at the top of the first page! 





Vancouver School Issues Paper 


The Totem Pole, issued by the Van- 
couver, B. C., School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, made its first appearance in 
June, 1935, and No. 2 was published in 
October, 1935. The cover is blue, printed 
in blue ink, and bears a sketch of a 
totem pole. The contents are mimeo- 
graphed. No. 1 includes a history of the 
Vancouver School, which was first opened 
as a day school in 1915, and was reorgan- 
ized in 1920. It is now a. residential 
school for both the deaf and the blind. 
The December issue of the magazine con- 
tains an attractive picture of the school. 
News items by both deaf and blind pu- 
pils are included in each issue. 





Golden Jubilee 


The Voice of the Deaf, published by 
the Ephpheta School, Chicago, offers a 
jubilee issue in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the school. The booklet comprises a short 
history of the school, an account of the 
Jubilee Revue held in November, 1934, 
and many photographs of pupils and 
their activities. There are also some in- 
teresting letters from alumni and from 
patrons of the school. 





Poetry Contest 


The National Life Conservation Society 
announces a national contest on the sub- 
ject, “The Statue of Liberty, Its Sig- 
nificance after Fifty Years,” as part of 
the celebration of the Statue of Liberty 
fiftieth anniversary. Anyone, regardless 
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of race, age or sex, is welcome to enter 
the contest, provided the poem is written 
in English. The prizes are: First, $50; 
second, $20; third, $10. The contest 
closes September 18, 1936. All poems 
must be original and must relate to the 
Statue of Liberty and its significance. 
Only one contribution may be submitted 
by one writer. Poems must not exceed 
24 lines. No manuscripts will be _ re- 
turned. A _ fictitious name should be 
signed to each poem, with the correct 
name and address in a sealed envelope. 
Send poems to Mrs. Charles Cyrus Mar- 
shall, National Life Conservation Society, 
2239 Tiebout Avenue, New York City. 





School Reports 


The South Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the Blind issues an interesting 
report for 1935. Changes have been made 
in the educational program. The old, 
elaborate system of merits and demerits 
has been discarded and a simpler method 
substituted. Study halls for the older 
children have been eliminated, and re- 
sponsibility for his or her work is placed 
on the individual child. In order to 
overcome the tendency to institutionalize 
the children, parents are now encouraged 
to take their children home for week ends. 
The school hopes to obtain P.W.A. funds 
to erect a new building for the manual 
trades department. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Waratah, N.S.W., includes in its latest 
report the period from January 1933 to 
May 1935. The school, which is con- 
ducted by Dominican nuns, cares for 
seventy-nine deaf girls. New additions 
to the buildings have recently been made 
possible through the gifts of generous 
friends, and the work is being carried on 
under more comfortable conditions. Chil- 
dren as young as five are now being 
received. An interesting feature of the 
report is the department, “We—Our- 
selves,” which gives a month-to-month 
account of events in the school: the 
plays given, the treats enjoyed, the re- 
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ligious feasts observed, the visitors re. 
ceived. Representatives of the school 
took part in the conference on the educa 
tion of the deaf held in Melbourne jy 
January 1935, and one of them read 4 
paper on “The Deaf Child, its Mind 
and Temperament as Influenced by Ep 
vironment.” This talk, which was well 
received by the Conference, has _ since 
been published in booklet form. It em 
phasizes most understandingly the spirit. 
ual needs of the deaf. 

The Bombay Institution for Deaf Mutes 
celebrated in 1935 its golden jubilee, and 
has marked the occasion with an attrac. 
tively printed souvenir, giving the his 
tory of the school, an account of the 
work now being carried on, some general 
paragraphs on the deaf and their educa. 
tion, a very good set of suggestions for 
parents, and the program of the Golden 
Jubilee Celebration, held Dec. 2, 1935. 
The school was founded in 1885, “for 
the education of all deaf and dumb chil- 
dren, irrespective of sex, caste or creed.” 
Boys are admitted as day pupils or 
boarders; girls as day scholars only. 
There is a small fee for boarders, al- 
though orphans and very poor children 
are admitted free. Some of the graduates 
of the school are now working as photog: 
raphers, draughtsmen, clerks, lithogra- 
phers, dressmakers, typists, carpenters, ete. 
Thirty-nine pupils were cared for in 1935, 
The school has government support, re- 
ceiving both provincial and municipal 
grants, as well as private donations. The 
Secretary is Mr. Frederick W. Pereira, 
while Mrs. Pereira is Principal. 





Mary Johnston Portrays Deafness 

“The Attic Room,” by Mary Johnston, 
in the December 1935 Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, is about Janet Strong—“so deaf that 
she could not hear thunder,” but with 
“an eager face and a rose in each cheek 
when she was young.” Nothing in the 
way of hearing aids served her very well, 
and she had to depend on a pad and 
pencil, which she carried in a little black 
bag. Her sisters, and, later, her nephews 
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and nieces and grand nephews and grand 
nieces, were ashamed and impatient of her 
pad and pencil and her too loud voice. 
The villagers were not always kind when 
she attempted conversation by means of 
the cumbersome pencil and pad. So she 
yithdrew into herself, accepting as her 
fate the odd jobs which fall to the un- 
ysimilated member of the social group, 
waking in the country lanes with her 
Uncle Robertson, and spending much 
ime in her attic room, from which she 
could see a poplar and a cedar tree and 
oe high mountain. The attic room was 
rally an ivory tower, where she dwelt 
wih Plato and Poltinus, Shelley and 
Spinoza, with the imagined sound of rain 
om the roof and the imagined feeling of 
tees in a storm. All the drawers of her 
chests and cupboards gradually filled with 
blets on which she had written poems 
and prose poems in her strange writing, 
“at once exquisite and bold.” Once she 
took them out to show them to the edi- 
tor of the village paper, who thought 
they were “all right—for her own amuse- 
ment.” Jt was not till she was an old 
woman that a young writer, suddenly dis- 
covering and recognizing her power, sa- 
luted her as a great poet. To the aston- 
ihment of the village and of her family, 
publishers and critics agreed with him, 
and the family fortunes were rehabilitated 
and the decaying village suddenly set on 
its feet, merely because the outside world 
was interested in Janet Strong. But fame 
came far too late to be anything but a 
‘salty mockery” to Miss Janet. 

The story is absorbing, and the por- 
trait of the deaf woman well drawn. 





Life demands the ability to meet situa- 
lions as they arise. The best rules must 
be treated like figures on a railroad time- 
table—subject to change without notice, 
subject even to complete suspension. The 
most harmful thing people ever taught 
their children is not bad rules but the 
idea that any rule must last forever. 

—Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg 
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NEW KINZIE BOOKS 


Graded Instruction in Lip Reading 
for Children and Juniors 


TWO GRADES NOW AVAILABLE 
Mimeographed. Attractive Covers. 


Grade I represents the simplest form of 
instruction in the subject. Price $2.25 post- 
paid. 


Grade II, while strictly juvenile, is at the 
same time a progressive unfolding, leading 
to junior work. Price $3.25 postpaid. 


Every known need in lip reading instruc- 
tion to hard of hearing children has been 
anticipated and provided for in this highly 
specialized equipment. Both grades are 
strictly adapted to child nature, brimful of 
interest and stimulation, making all the 
work fascinating and delightful for both 
teacher and pupil. 


Order From 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “J” Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


By G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, F.E.LS., L.C.P, 
Comprising: 
Section 1. Natural Speech 
Section II. Speech Sounds 
Section III. Intelligible Speech 


Price, $2.00 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 








Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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These Invaluable Teaching Helps 
May Be Ordered from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


"The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”"—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 





A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 
BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 
IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Speech and Hearing 
New York City 


Director, Nursery School, 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





Knight 
Timely Topics 
Invaluable Lip Reading Practice 
Material at a Greatly Reduced Price. 


All years up to and including 1935. 


$3.00 A YEAR POSTPAID 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
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Auditory Function Studies 
(Continued from page 74) 


deaf child. The child deafened afte, 
speech and language have been acquire 
should be placed with Subdivision 4 
the hard of hearing group, and Subdiy. 
sion A should ideally be educated x 
near a normal group as possible, anj 
transferred to a normal group at th 
earliest possible moment. If Subdivision 
A could be having special instruction ij 
the same school with children with nop 
mal hearing, the transition could be mak 
gradually—the small hard of hearing 
child having some work at the beginning 
with a normal group, and the older child, 
becoming gradually hard of hearing, 
never entirely leaving his normal group, 

A satisfactory classification along the 
lines of amount of residual hearing and 
mental achievement, must presuppose that 
the feebleminded or mentally retarded 
deaf child has already been placed ina 
separate unit. 

Classification on the basis of amount 
of residual hearing and mental achieve. 
ment presents serious problems in the 
small school. In the large school, it 
should be possible, if facilities can be 
provided for the detailed study of the 
individual child. In the country or state 
with small schools, specialization of 
schools may be the only solution. Un 
der such circumstances, it may be neces 
sary to have separate units for (A) the 
hard of hearing, (B) the partially deaf, 
and (C) the profoundly deaf, at the same 
time bearing in mind the growing im 
portance of keeping Subdivisions A and 
B as near normal groups as_ possible. 
Whichever solution is reached in the indi 
vidual state or the individual country, 
Subdivisions A and B, that is the hard 
of hearing and partially deaf, should be 
educated through sight and hearing simul- 
taneously to the greatest possible extent. 
While with present methods we cannot 
hope that Subdivision C, the profoundly 
deaf, can be taught to discriminate speech 
sounds, nevertheless speech development 
should be more normal for this group, 
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it work on articulation can be coupled 
with use of hearing and rhythm work. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 78) 

Out here, when Billy was less than two 
years old, we installed a little sand-box 
with sand toys of every description. Many 
happy hours Billy spent underneath its 
gay awning: educational hours, too, for 
he learned not only how to build sand 
castles and mud pies, but the more impor- 
tant lesson of childhood—the give and 
take spirit, without which children can- 
not enjoy each other’s company. Like 
bees around a honey pot, the children of 
the neighborhood came to admire and 
enjoy Billy’s acquisition. In a short while 
he became not only a popular youngster 
but a pleasant host as well. 
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Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—Training of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 


THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS,MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed please find check for $_..__ 
for____._....copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 


Name 





Street 





> eee ee oy Beas 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 





$10.00 








Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The following spring, Billy had reache 
the stage of his physical developmen 
where the long muscles of his body ¢. 
manded activities of all kinds. He ha 
a great urge to climb and to balance him. 
self in precarious positions. We knew of 
no better way to satisfy this need thay 
to add a gymnasium set to his open ait 
playroom. We were fortunate in being 
able to buy in a department store q 
finished set that included among its fe. 
tures a ladder, flying rings, flying bar, 
chinning bar, climbing rope, a swing and 
a see-saw. 

The first time that Billy climbed up to 
the horizontal bar via the ladder, he lost 
his balance and made an untimely and 
unexpected contact with the soft earth 
below. This was practically the las 
time it happened. After that experience 
he learned to balance himself so that the 
next time he was taken by surprise he 
jumped, landing on his feet. 


His father taught him how to hang on 
to the flying bar with both his hands, 
how to grasp the flying rings and tum 
over on them. He learned, too, how to 
“pump” on the swing and though it is 
adult size he can swing as high as any- 
one. 


We expected Billy would have many 
opportunities to share this outdoor gym: 
nasium with his neighbors, and in this 
we were not disappointed. He shares it 
happily, although occasionally he will 
exercise his authority and strut about as 
master of the domain. 


So that he may enjoy a variety of ac 
tivities, we have placed out of doors a 
wooden box filled with small toys, a 
child-size chair, his bicycle and a wagon; 
to this collection Billy added a discarded 
automobile tire which he delights in 
pushing about. 


We feel that Billy’s outdoor playroom 
not only provides a normal outlet for his 
great amount of energy but has taught 
him self reliance, and has enabled him 
to join in the group activities of the 
children of his age. 
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The Bell Walkaway Circus 

(Continued from page 91) 
property men. One of our older boys 
yas the leading clown, and wore a black 
and white suit. His antics would have 
done credit to a professional. He at- 
tended a performance of the Hagenbeck 
circus to perfect his technique. 

Our hurdy gurdy man carried an organ 
made of cracker boxes, painted and shel- 
lacked, and containing a musical top, the 
volume of which was augmented by a 
victrola played simultaneously in an in- 
conspicuous place. “Tony” wore an old 
suit and hat and had a red bandana 
around his neck. A false beard and 
moustache added much to his appearance. 

Accompanying the hurdy gurdy man 
was, of course, a monkey—a dear little 
four year old girl in a brown chintz cos- 
tume. She wore a pert red cap on the 
side of her head and carried a red tin 
cup for pennies. She collected a good 
many from the audience, much to the em- 
harrassment of her owner. 


Vendors 


Hot dogs, peanuts and balloons were 
sold by vendors, who were so successful 
in disposing of their wares that enough 
profit was made to pay for all of the 
materials used for costumes. 

The hot dog and peanut “men,” who 
happened to be girls, wore white caps, 
shirts and trousers, and carried attrac- 
tive boxes decorated with tissue paper. 
The peanuts used were purchased through 
one of the teachers who was able to get 
them at a good price. They came in a 
large sack, and the children had to count 
them out and pack them in bags for the 
vendors to sell. The smaller children 
did the packing. 

As a grand finale, the entire company 
assembled on the stage, the spectators 
in the bleachers stood, and “The Man on 
the Flying Trapeze” was sung. 





Evaluation 
The activity developed poise, initiative, 
spontaneity, alertness and codperation. 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 


Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 
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SIMPLE-COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 

















‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
e SUPER-EAR e AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Book I, issued in November, 1934. Edition ex- 
hausted. 


Book II, now ready. 
Book III, to be issued in January, 1936. 


Price of each volume 


$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


Books II and JII are composed of contribu- 
tions from more than 100 teachers in all parts 
of the country. Book II contains half of these 
contributions. Book III will offer entirely dif- 
ferent material by entirely different authors. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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New language was learned, to add jp, 
terest to our work in English. 

Practical arithmetic was used in ma 
ing change and in figuring the quantitig 
of materials needed and their cost. 

The older girls gained experience jy 
costume design and manufacture. 





The Deaf in Denmark 
(Continued from page 80) 
assistance when sterilization seems advis 
able. 

The leading principle of recent legis 
lation covering social and public prov 
sion for the deaf in Denmark is: to assur 
each individual good training in schoo 
through compulsory attendance, and to 
provide the necessary assistance in ob 
taining vocational training which will 
make it possible for the deaf person to 
earn his own living like his hearing fel 
lowmen. 





Not for Black Shoes 
(Continued from page 106) 
He would show her what the salve was. 
Then he went into her room and came 
back with the battered tin box. The won 
an took one look at it and almost fainted. 

“Here,” she said to her nephew as she 
partly recovered, “you take this five cents 
and go and get an ice cream cone.” 

After he was safely out of the house, 
she turned to Grandfather. 

“I didn’t dare let him know—we'd 
never hear the last of it,” she explained, 
choking. “Oh, my goodness! That stuf 
is nothing but tan shoe polish!” 

“Shoe polish!” repeated Grandfather, 
his face a deep red. “But what about that 
name I copied?” 

“That’s no name,” she explained. “Para 
calzado negro is merely part of an ex 
planation in Spanish that the polish is not 
for black shoes—it says ‘for black shoes 
use black polish.” The box has that warn- 
ing printed on it in two or three languages.” 

Grandfather picked up his hat. 

“Listen,” he said, solemnly, “if you 
ever dare tell. . . .” 

But, as you can see, she did! 
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Hearing with Deaf Ears 

(Continued from page 97) 
my mind the most important—if you want 
to hear part of the time you must hear 
all of the time. Learn to be unconscious 
of your instrument, wear it inconspic- 
yously and wear it all the time. You 
would not go without your dress or 
shoes, so why go without your ear? One 
dear lady took me literally when I told 
her to do that and, very seriously, she 
asked me: “Shall I take it off when I 
take a bath?” You may argue that you 
would become dependent on it. I cer- 
tainly hope so; a person whose sight is 
very poor is dependent on his glasses; 
a cripple on his braces or crutches; and 
a person who has to wear false teeth 
would not be seen without them. 

I had just a thin thread of hearing to 
work with, but I am making it into a 
good sound rope, a veritable life line. 
For those whose hearing will not yet re- 
spond to a hearing device, I offer the 
hope that on some not too distant day a 
still more powerful instrument will be 
manufactured. Every year hundreds of 
people are being given the world of 
sound again. 

So, here’s hoping I shall meet you 
some day in this noisiest and best of all 
possible worlds and that you will be hear- 
ing as much of it as I do! 





Dr. Hugo Lieber 
(Continued from page 104) 
poration in 1930, but it was not until 
October, 1932, that he placed on the 
market his most important invention, the 
Sonotone oscillator. 

Dr. Lieber maintained to the end the 
personal interest in the hard of hearing 
which had first inspired him to scientific 
work in their behalf. When he learned 
that the Director of schools for the deaf 
in Yugoslavia was anxious to make hear- 
ing tests of the children in his schools 
and was not able to obtain an audi- 
ometer, Dr. Lieber not only sent an 
audiometer, but supplied also two com- 
pletely equipped group Sonotones. As 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 








DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 
MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 
A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 





3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


‘that we, the hard of hearing, move about 
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a result, a number of children who ha 
been in schools for the deaf were » 
abled to be educated through their hey, 
ing. In Yagodina and Beograd wep 
opened the first schools for the hard g 
hearing in Yugoslavia, both of then 
named after Dr. Lieber. 

In this country may now be fou 
many individuals who are conducting thei 
business and social relationships satis 
factorily because they are using hearin 
aids given them by Dr. Lieber. When k 
was offered thanks for such gifts, he & 
ways said: “No, do not thank me. 
not tell me if it continues to work sy. 
cessfully. Just tell me if it goes wrong 
I want to hear every complaint, so tha 
I may try to correct the trouble and mak 
better Sonotones.” 

Speaking of Dr. Lieber at the time th 
Sonotone Theatre was opened in Chicag 
(March, 1935), Dr. Hayden said, “He 
is a very modest man, one whom eva 
his most intimate acquaintances know ven 
little about.” Yet even those who kney 
nothing of him personally will have ree 
son to be thankful for Dr. Lieber’s inte: 
est in all persons whose hearing is im 
paired. 





“A Halo of Stillness” 
(Continued from page 94) 


always with a halo of stillness, and there 
fore we are always beautiful. He ha 
been claiming for years that we are the 
smartest people on earth. Had he read 
this particular paragraph, he would hk 
saying that a brave and clever woman hat 
written a syllogism to prove that we are 
the most beautiful. 





Eyes over Gotham 

(Continued from page 100) 
happiest deaf people in the world should 
be those who reside in New York; for 
surely they must forget for long periods 
of time that ears have any other use than 
to support earrings. 
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The Volta Bureau’s Book 
(Continued from page 105) 

The book of practice material looks 
splendid. I think the cover this year far 
superior to that of last year.—H. S., 
California. 

Inclosed find money order for the 
Volta Bureau’s Book of Practice Material, 
Volume II. I am sorry I did not buy 
Volume I. In anticipation of improving 
myself, I look forward with pleasure to 
the study of this book.—S. M. S., Minne- 
sola. 

Volume II is far better than Volume I, 
and I prefer the binding of this second 
book.—E. W. M., Minnesota. 


Volume II is splendid. Sorry we didn’t 
have it years ago.—M. T. P., St. Louis. 


This new book, Volume II, is grand, 
and came just at the right time. I had 
looked and looked for Christmas material 
for tomorrow evening’s lesson. And now 
I am going to use two exercises from 


the new book.—Mrs. L. A. G., Ohio. 


I certainly like loose leaf binding bet- 
ter, but feel that the present binding will 
tear every time a sheet is removed and 
replaced. . . . The material in Volume 
II seems to be splendid, and I am anxious 
to see the following one—R. W., Penn- 
sylvania. 


Both Miss R. and I prefer to have the 
book in loose leaf form, like Volume II. 


—K. A., New York. 


The book came Friday. Thanks for 
helping us out with this splendid lip 
reading material. It is going to give a 
great deal of pleasure to all the hard 
of hearing students as well as the teach- 
ers. I inclose one dollar for Book III.— 
M. L. T., Tennessee. 





Art. Art is like bread or wine or oil, 
sustenance without which the spirit can- 
not live-—Ludwig Lewisohn. 

Bore. A bore is a man who, when you 
ask him how he is, tells you.—B. L. 
Taylor. 
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YOUR League can 


now attord 


GROUP HEARING AID 
EQUIPMENT 
BY 
TRIMM 
@ Finest equipment throughout— 
No compromise with quality. 


@ Provides a new high standard 
in sound reproduction. 


Designed for the specific needs of the 


league, church and theatre. Inquiries invited. 


TRIMM 


RADIO MFG. CO. 
1528 Armitage Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Radioear Manufactures 
Better Hearing 
with the aid of the 
SELEX-A-PHONE 


(Introducing the Built-to-order Hearing Aid) 


HE Radioear Selex-A-Phone has 

made this new, precision method of 
building hearing aids for each individ- 
ual hearing impairment a practical 
reality. Make an appointment with 
your nearest Radioear dealer for a 
Selex-A-Phone test — enjoy the thrill 
of hearing with the hearing aid which 
we can now build to order for you. 


E.A.MYERS & SONS 


Manufacturers of Fine Hearing Aids since 1925 


306 BEVERLY ROAD, MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 

Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Tobias Brill 


The Nebraska Journal continued, in jts 
November issue, its interesting series of 
biographies of educators of the deaf with 
the story of Tobias Brill. 

Mr. Brill was born in Germany and r. 
ceived most of his education there, bu 
later moved to the British Isles and be 
came a student at London University. He 
was trained for his present profession at 
the College for Teachers of the Deaf a 
Fitzroy Square, London, and later accept. 
ed a position in the Lexington School, 
New York, where he met and married Miss 
Ella A. Thompson, also a teacher of the 
deaf. Subsequently he was connected 
with the schools at Mystic, Connectier 
St. John, New Brunswick; and Oma 
Nebraska. Since 1922 he has been at th 
New Jersey School, where he is principa 

The Brill family had a very unus 
experience recently, when father, mothe 
and son all received degrees from th 
same institution of learning at the sat 
time. Rutgers University awarded to Mi 
Brill the degree of Master of Arts, to Mn 
Brill that of Bachelor of Science, and 
Richard Brill that of Bachelor of Arts, 








“Orange Peals” in New Dress 


Orange Peals, the bulletin issued bya 
the Citrus Belt Club for the Hard of 
Hearing, and published in Riverside) 
California, comes forth in its first printed) 
makeup, efficiently put together. The news 
items reflect the impressive activity of the® 
leagues for the hard of hearing in South. 
ern California. The Circus Belt Club has” 
members in Redlands, Riverside, Colton, 
San Bernardino, and Rialto. A mild wish 
might be ventured that, with a brand new 
printed sheet to fix up any way they 
wanted it, they had elected to put their 
publishing address on the outside and not 
on the inside. F. P. A., of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, has been agitating twen- 
ty years for visible house numbers in New 
York. Perhaps if the present reviewer 
agitates twenty years she may obtain visi- 
ble addresses on league papers. 
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before | was properly 
fitted with a Western 
Electric Hearing Aid 


Western Electric sound-experts have shown 
clearly that the same type of hearing aid is not 
equally helpful to all hard of hearing cases. 

Western Electric makes Audiphones, de- 
signed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, in 
both air and bone conduction types. These 
can be fitted scientifically to compensate for 
various degrees of hearing loss and various 
kinds of deafness. 

For more information and name of your 
nearest Audiometrist, send the coupon. 





Western Elecfric 


inna... “MEARING AID: 


Consult telephone directory for address of 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 
York, N. Y., for details on Western Electric 


Audiphone and name of nearest Audiometrist. 


Address 


City 





a 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30 
Private and Practice Classes 

Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


The little young year is upward steering, 
Wild winter dwindles, disappearing; 
The short, short days are growing longer 
Rough weather yields and warmth j 
stronger. 
Since January dawned, my mind 
Waves hither-thither, love-inclined 
For one whose will can loose or bind 
Mediaeval Latin Students’ Song, 
Translated by John Addington Symondy, 


Who is the great man? Listen, and | 
will tell you. He is great who feed 
other minds. He is great who inspire 
others to think for themselves. He is 
great who tells you the things you al 
ready know, but which you did not know 
you knew until he told you. He is great 
who shocks you, irritates you, affronts 
you, so that you are jostled out of your 
wonted ways, pulled out of your mental 
ruts, lifted out of the mire of the com 
monplace. 


—Elbert Hubbard 


Ordinary people think merely how to 
spend their time; a man of intellect tries 
to use it. 

—Schopenhauer 


It never gave me pleasure to triumph 
over anyone. 
—Lincoln 


To do easily what is difficult for others 
is the mark of talent. 


—Amiel 


Wise men hold their tongues in danger- 
ous times and see results. 


—John Selden 


“Impossible” is a word found only in 
the dictionary of fools. 
—Napoleon 
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The Brook in February 


A snowy path for squirrel and fox 
It winds between the willowy firs, 
Snow muffled are its iron rocks, 
And o’er its stillness nothing stirs. 


But low, bend low a listening ear,— 
Beneath the mask of moveless white, 
A bubbling whisper you shall hear 
Of birds and blossoms, leaves and light. 
—Charles G. D. Reberts 


The struggle through which we are 
going today is in principle as old as 
the nations themselves. I suspect that the 
one unique advantage that this nation 
has over those that have gone down in 
the struggle is its educational system. 

There is no greater inspiration, no 
more wholesome means of restoring one’s 
perspective and renewing one’s faith than 
to sit for a time in the classroom of the 
public school at its best. 

There is no greater need than to carry 
the spirit of that classroom into the 
social order. 


—Herbert S. West 








“A baby, aware of music?” 

Since a child obviously hears from the 
very outset, the thing it hears might as 
well be worth hearing. A baby might be 
sung to sleep just as effectually with a 
cheap jazz tune as with a_ beautiful 
lullaby. But which of the two would 
you rather establish as a significant tra- 
dition in the child’s life? 

—Sigmund Spaeth 


The permanence of our institutions 
depends upon the degree of individual 
responsibility toward public peace and 
security. 

—Lewis E. Lawes 


One of the most precious duties of the 
parent and of society is to see that the 
oy has a chance to think well of him- 
self. 


—Josephine A. Jackson, M.D. 
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TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, sia 1 MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


ELIZABETH FOOTE, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 
A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER wants position. 
Available at once. Address Box 102, Volta Bureau. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goxpstein, Director Miss Jura M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. _| 


























